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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—~+>——_ 

With the ‘‘Spectator” of Saturday, October 8th, will be issued 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 
the date of publication. . 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


epeeia 

HE Germans are greatly concerned about a project which 

they attribute tothe Emperor’s Government. His Majesty 
intends, they believe, to ask for a large increase to his Army, 
especially in cavalry and artillery, which will increase the 
Estimates by £5,000,000 for the first year, and £2,000,000, at 
least, but probably more, for every year thereafter. The 
outlay will be met by fresh taxation, especially upon alcohol 
and tobacco, and the Liberals declare that they cannot bear it, 
and will, at all hazards, reject the Bill. The reports appear 
to have some foundation, and public feeling is deeply stirred, 
but it must be remembered that the official explanation is not 
yet before the country. It consists, we believe, in the absolute 
necessity of securing two armies, to meet a double invasion by 
Powers whose forces have of late years enormously increased. 
Germany might be flooded by a million of foreign soldiers, 
and, to defeat them quickly, must have the control of enormous 
masses. We imagine that, when the facts are accurately known, 
the Germans, who have all some knowledge of their danger, 
will shrink from opposition, especially as the Staff, though 
they will not give up the right to enforce three years’ service, 
will promise that in practice it shall only be two years. The 
Government, moreover, will borrow the first year’s expendi- 
ture, and perhaps reduce the permanent expenditure to a less 
formidable amount. The situation is most oppressive to the 
taxpayer; but the real argument, that training might make 
up for numbers, does not strike the common soldier, and nine 
Germans in ten are, or bave been, common soldiers. It isa 
strange and ominous result of the “scientific development of 
war.” 


Mr. Morley has already signalised his arrival in Ireland by 
two proclamations for the diminution of public security. The 
first suspends the “ Crimes Act,” which was already suspended 
except in County Clare, all over Ireland; and the second 
revokes the proclamation declaring the Irish National League 
to be a dangerous association. The latter proclamation will 
probably do little harm, as the League will be on its good 
behaviour; but the former may do much. It only alters 
the law in a small district of Ireland; but it will be taken 
by the peasantry to mean that the new Government will 
be lenient to the crimes that ‘‘ Coercion,”—which means only 
trial for outrages as assaults are tried in London,—was 
intended to put down. They will, therefore, reeommence 








ordinary law. It is said that the Irish, knowing the Home- 
rule struggle to be so near, will be too wise to commit crime, 
and so alienate Englishmen, and that is true as regards the 
leaders ; but when have the Irish peasants ever cared for 
Home-rule in comparison with the execution of the “un- 
written agrarian law”? Mr. Morley has accepted a most 
grave responsibility, which, if there is a revival of outrage, will 
be closely pressed home to him; and which, to do him justice, 
he will acutely feel. 
Belfast, how does he propose to get verdicts against the 
rioters without that power to change the venue which he has 
abandoned P 


By-the-way, if riots recommence in 


Mr. Gladstone has been ascending Snowdon as the guest of 


Sir E. Watkin, to whom the mountain now belongs, and en 
route delivered on Monday and Tuesday two little speeches to 
applauding crowds. 
returning twenty-eight Gladstonians out of thirty, to reward 
that devotion by approving the Welsh desire for Disestablish- 
ment and lower rents, and to warn Welshmen that they 
must first get Ireland out of the way by conceding Home- 
rule. 
and reasonable patience.” He told them to quicken their sym- 
pathies for Ireland by reading the history of Wales, and so 
understanding in what condition their country was kept until the 
accession of the Tudor House, which, he implied, abolished her 
oppressions ; but which, we may remark, did not grant Home- 
rule. 
of Welsh music, which, by itself, he said, proved that Wales had 
a separate nationality,—a remark we commend to the Scotch 
Highlanders. 
not the bagpipes, which used so to delight Charles Keene ? 
We have said enough of the speeches elsewhere, but must add 
here that the journey yielded one uncomfortable omen. 
Gladstone, though he displayed both “a ceaseless energy ” and 
“a reasonable patience,” failed to ascend Snowdon. 
mountain he had set himself to climb was too much wrapped 
in mist 


Their drift was to compliment Wales for 


They must combine the virtues of “ ceaseless energy 


He sweetened his speech by Javish and repeated praises 
They also must make a nation, for have they 


Mr. 


The 


Mr. Labouchere has addressed a long letter to the Chairman 


of the Northampton Liberal and Radical Association, which 
is from end to end a scarcely-veiled menace to the Ministry. 


He “trusts that, as they have attained power by Radical sup- 
port, they will retain that support by being Radicals in power.” 
If they are, well and good; but if not, “I shall act as in 
1880. No Ministry that is not Radical can expect Radical 
support.” There is no mistaking the meaning of those 
words, though their significance may be diminished by Mr. 
Labouchere’s revelation of his personal bitterness. He tries to 
write calmly, but every now and then you hear a choked curse, 
He calls Mr. Gladstone’s acceptance of the whole responsi- 
bility for his exclusion “senile nonsense,” and, while denying 
any wish for office, says:—“It is, however, one thing not to 
desire office, and another thing to be stigmatised as a political 
leper, unfitted for it owing to ‘ incidents’ which, whilst testi- 
fying to my energy and influence, are in no way disparaging 
to my honour.” The last words are a quotation from a letter 
of Mr. Gladstone’s; and certainly mean that, in Mr. 
Labouchere’s judgment, Mr. Gladstone has treated him as a 
political leper. It is curious that Mr. Labouchere, who 
defended the Irish Land League, should have such cause 
to acknowledge that boycotting is a cruelty. 


Mr. Chamberlain made a determined speech on Wednesday, 
in the Birmingham Town Hall, in favour of a legislative 
restriction on shopping hours. He declared, as the result of 
investigation, that there were a million persons engaged in the 
work of distribution, and that a majority of them worked from 
fourteen to fifteen hours a day. The work was lighter than 





during the winter the old agrarian outrages; and the police, 


many forms of toil, but its long continuance was fatal alike to 
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recreation and to self-culture. This was especially the case with 
the female distributors, who besides suffered positively. He was 
in favour, therefore, of restriction, which he knew to be approved 
by employers as well as men in some powerful trades—e.g., 
the grocers, who voted it by 80 per cent. to 20—and which 
would not diminish trade. People would buy goods in a shop 
open for ten hours as much as in a shop open for sixteen. 
There could be, moreover, no foreign competition. He found 
that shop-assistants could not combine, and he would, there- 
fore, make reasonable hours part of the sanitary law,—thus 
covering, be it observed, the case of those shopkeepers, an im- 
mense number, who do their own work. The speech was a most 
powerful one, and was enthusiastically received ; but it leaves 
us still unconvinced that liberty does not include the right to 
overwork oneself. We will give up the case of the women, 
if it is proved that they are not really free ; but to punish a 
small bookseller because he chooses to take his chance of a 
customer by gaslight, seems to us nothing less than oppression. 
Why not put a ten-hours’ rule upon Members of Parliament ; 
insist, for example, that Sir Charles Russell shall only do sixty 
hours’ work a week ? 

Ata meeting of the Master Cotton Spinners’ Federation, 
held in Manchester, on Tuesday, it was decided to reduce the 
wages of the operatives by 5 per cent. Before, however, the 
month’s notice is given, the Committee of the masters is to 
consult with the Operatives’ Association, in order, if possible, 
to arrive at an amicable arrangement on the subject. In all 
probability, however, the men will refuse to accept the re- 
duction, and a strike will be the result, for Mr. Mawdsley, the 
Secretary of the men’s Union, has issued a manifesto which 
is virtually a declaration against a compromise in regard to 
wages. Mr. Mawdsley admits that trade is bad, but asserts 
that tinkering with wages will do no good. The trouble is 
of Eastern origin, ‘‘ where the want of railways, the lack of a 
proper Factory Act, and the trouble with silver are playing 
havoc with our trade.” What is necessary is that masters 
and men should combine and put their shoulders to the wheel 
“as they did on the Corn Laws.” If that is done, there need 
be no talk of reductions in wages. After a good deal of abuse of 
asection of the employers “who have raised themselves from 
the gutter to opulence,” Mr. Mawdsley goes on to point out that 
the cotton operatives were at one time against a legal eight- 
hours day. They would have continued in this opinion, 
which was “based upon reasonable grounds,” but for the 
action of the masters in bringing on strikes, with the resulting 
stoppage of work, in order to get rid of their surplus stocks. 
They have had, in fact, to take up the eight-hours demand as 
a counter-move to the masters’ plan of working-off an accumu- 
lation of stocks by bringing about strikes. This plea is a 
very curious one, and certainly will not encourage outside 
help for the eight-hours movement. If it is only claimed as 
a move in the higgling of the market, Parliament should 
assuredly not impose a legal eight-hours day. 





Lord Rosebery, on Saturday, made an amusing and rather 
cynical speech before the Institute of Journalists, at its con- 
ference dinner in Edinburgh. He maintained that the 
Foreign Secretary was very like a journalist, for he was over- 
whelmed with telegrams, was perpetually interviewing eminent 
persons, and periodically issued that attractive form of news- 
paper known as the British Blue-Book. The journalist had 
not, however, “to rummage maps to find the island last 
annexed ” (the Gilbert Islands), or “ to trace a frontier through 
an unknown continent” (the delimitation of Portuguese- 
Africa), or “to present a bold front on inaccessible mountain 
regions ” (the Pamir dispute). He lived ina sort of horror that 
Professor Garner might succeed in interpreting the language of 
the monkeys, for then their debates would have to be reported, 
and “the brainless chatter of irresponsible frivolity might be 
found to be the language of a Legislature,”—a queer little 
peep into Lord Rosebery’s real opinions. One thing he 
admired in the Press, and that was its kindness for public 
men, whom journalists must often feel to be their own in- 
feriovs; and one thing he liked, and that was its habitual 
recognition of the principle of Imperial Federation. The 
affairs of the Colonies were gradually edging out from the 
telegrams the affairs of foreign States. The last remark is 
both true and original, but the fact is probably due, not 
to any growth of the federal idea, but to the increasing 
importance of the Colonies. The American telegrams 


concluded a felicitous, if rather thin speech, by affirmi 
the “ Press of this country guided the views of states 
interpreted the views of the people,” a bit of flattery which 
has the defect of being coarse. If he had said that the Preg 

helped statesmen to form judgments, and the people to “ss 
culate their wants, the compliment would have hens ‘e 
acceptable, and nearer the truth. 
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Sir George Trevelyan, Secretary for Scotland, speaking at 
Glasgow, on Wednesday, after hoping that the Government 
would be able to get rid of the system of making Ministers 
seek re-election by “showing themselves unselfish jn the 
corner of some electoral Bill, by slipping in a clause doing 
away for ever with this useless practice,” skirted the question 
of Scotch Home-rule. The amount of business done by, and 
the importance of, the Scotch Secretary, showed that “Soot. 
land, and if Scotland, other parts of the country too, would 
do very well with a separate Executive.” Already almost 
every function of Government, “except taxing them ang 
defending them from a foreign enemy, was under what 
was almost an independent Parliament and a Scottish 
Minister.” Sir George Trevelyan means by this, we pre. 
sume, that minor points of Scotch legislation are, to some 
extent, left to the Scotch Members, just as the London 
Members have a prerogative voice on Metropolitan ques. 
tions; but whether he thinks that in view of this fact 
Scotland ought to have a real Parliament of her own, we are 
not told. We expect that, like most of his colleagues, Sir 
George Trevelyan in his heart hates “ Home-rule all round,” 
and his words are merely meant to act as a sort of poultice to 
keep things from getting inflamed. In truth, the Gladstonians, 
though they have wilfully torn open the Irish wound, are 
frightened when they see the whole body politic festering into 
federalism. They want to put their heads into the sand 
as regards Ireland; but are not prepared to restore the 
heptarchy. Sir George Trevelyan’s speech ended by a sort of 
promise to the crofters that they should have more land and 
less rent secured to them by the new Government. The pre- 
sent Cabinet is evidently bent upon being known in history 
as the “ Ministry of all the promises.” 


A Reuter’s telegram announced on Tuesday the relief of 
Lieutenant Peary’s expedition to Greenland. Lieutenant 
Peary, who left America last year accompanied by his wife 
and five men, hoped to reach the North Pole by crossing the 
interior of Greenland. Though he did not succeed in his main 
object, he travelled 1,300 miles northward from M‘Cormick 
Bay, and traversed a great tract of unknown country. During 
this part of the expedition he took with him only one companion 
and a sledge drawn by fourteen dogs. The most northerly 
point reached was in latitude 81° 37’ and longitude 34°. Here 
he found a great bay, which he named Independence Bay. 
The land was of a red colour, and free from snow, and 
flowers, insects, and musk oxen were abundant, and hares, 
foxes, and ptarmigan were seen. This comparative mildness of 
climate in a spot so far north certainly seems to suggest that, 
after all, the notion of an open Polar Sea may be well founded. 
In any case, the mapping of the Arctic Ocean has made an 
advance. What we now want to know is,—Does the coast-line 
which Mr. Peary saw stretching eastward from Independence 
Bay again trend to the north, or is Greenland an island? Soon, 
no doubt, this problem will be solved, and thus, step by step, 
the death-guarded secret of the Pole will be revealed. If, 
however, Mr. Maxim’s flying-machine is a practical success, 
the Pole may be won by a short cut. 





The steamer ‘ Normannia’ has been lying for some days off 
New York in quarantine, having cholera on board. The 
healthy passengers—471 in number—were transferred to the 
‘Stonington,’ but she proved unseaworthy, and they were 
sent in the ‘Cepheus’ to Fire Island, just outside Long 
Island, where Governor Flower had purchased a hotel for 
their reception. More than a thousand men and boys in the 
Long Island towns, however, armed themselves, and, crossing 
to Fire Island, refused permission to the passengers to land 
They also obtained from Judge Barnard an injunction forbid 
ding such landing. In vain was it represented to them that 
most of the passengers were American women and children, 
that the accommodation was insufficient even for decency, and 
that deaths might occur. They had rifles and an injunction, 
and they refused to yield. There would probably have been 
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Flower, indignant both as philanthropist and as Governor, 
employed force, with the usual American decisiveness. He 
sent a regiment to Fire Island, with orders to use their 
weapons; the “ armed People” fled, and the unhappy pas- 
sengers were escorted by riflemen in uniform to the hotel. 
We have commented elsewhere on the strength of the selfish- 
ness which everybody believes to be extinct, but must add 
here that educated opinion in New York entirely supports 
the Governor. That is to say, pity for the weak is, in New 
York, strong in the classes, but almost totally absent in the 
masses. The former fear disgrace to their city, the latter 
only fear, as they avowed, cholera for themselves. 





The Central News declares that a young American lady 
brought her fortune of £50,000 to Moreco a few days since, 
and on September 3rd won £4,000 at the tables. She always 
played on a single number, 24, and in three days lost £44,000. 
Next day, however, the luck changed, and, recovering her 
whole fortune, Miss Armstrong announced her intention never 
to play again. Nevertheless, she recommenced on Monday, 
still staking on Number 24, and by evening she had lost 
€54,000, her entire fortune and her winnings. She went to 
her room in the hotel with nothing left, and before morning 
shot herself with a revolver. We suspect the story, asjthe 
Bank rarely continues play after such large losses on’any one 
day; but if itis true, Miss Armstrong must be accounted a 
typical gambler of the half-insane kind. She must have in- 
tended to stake her whole fortune, or she would not have 
brought it with her; she trusted to the recurrence of a single 
number—that is, to pure luack—and no “system ” of any kind, 
and, when she had lost all, she killed herself. The opponents 
of Monaco could hardly wish for a better object-lesson 
on the results of gambling. They are quite right; but the 
odd thing is, they will not admit that, if Miss Arm- 
strong had joined a syndicate to “corner” bacon, had lost 
her money, and had killed herself in her disappointment, she 
would have done precisely the same thing—perhaps a worse 
one, for her winnings would then have been gained by taxing 
the hungry. 

On Saturday, and on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday last, 
there was a run on the Birkbeck Bank, of Southampton 
Buildings,—a perfectly sound institution, but one liable to 
such a danger, owing to the number of small and timid de- 
positors. The directors had been on the alert for several days, 
owing to the suspension of payment of the London and 
General Bank and of the Liberator Building Society, and 
were thus prepared for the run when it took place. The bank 
wisely did everything in its power to facilitate the paying-out 
of deposits, and on Monday the building was kept open till 
10 at night, the crowds never ceasing to stream in, clamouring 
for their money. This, however, obliged the clerks to remain 
at work till 4, and owing to the expected rush for next day, to 
begin work again at 6, on Tuesday morning,—a rest of only 
two hours. Naturally enough, this could not go on, and 
after Monday the bank was only open from 10 till 4. We 
have dealt with the chief aspects of the panic elsewhere, and 
will only add here that the bank, which has £5,674,713 in 
deposits, would, after meeting all its liabilities in full, still 
possess £321,059. On Thursday the panic had practically 
come to an end, and in all probability most of the withdrawn 
deposits, exceeding, it is said, a million sterling, will be paid 
back in a few days’ time. Meantime the Bank has hada huge 
advertisement. 

The Times’ money article of Tuesday calls attention to a 
curious circular issued by Messrs. Hambledon, of Baltimore. 
The strong position of America is asserted to be the fact 
that Europe must take her breadstuffs, while America is not 
obliged to buy her wares and goods. ‘It would not, in our 
opinion,” says the circular, “be an unmitigated evil if our 
present very large importation of foreign goods were checked ;” 
and it goes on to explain that this blessed result may be 
achieved by means of the cholera germ, which ought to be 
looked for, and arrested, in foreign goodsas well as on foreign 
persons. “Fine and costly goods cannot stand fumiga- 
tion, and, consequently, will be shipped in diminished 
quantities, and our merchants will not be anxious to 
import goods of any description from infected ports. If 
we are right in these conjectures, our exports will soon 
largely exceed our imports, which will effectually stop the ex- 
port of gold, if, indeed, it does not turn gold in our direction.” 





Here we have the root idea of Protection in its crudest and 
most naked form. ‘ Buy nothing; sell everything.” That is 
the method under which the Protectionists imagine they will 
grow rich. We wish they would tell us what they intend to 
do with the gold when they have got it. They cannot wear it 
or eat it, and if they succeed in keeping it in America, it must 
send up prices and so counteract the effects of Protection. 


One of the most curious, and, to the financial amateur, one 
of the most interesting blue-books ever issued, was published 
on Tuesday,—the “ Report by the Secretary and Comptroller- 
General of the Proceedings of the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, from 1786 to March 3lst, 
1890.” Scattered up and down its pages are to be found facts 
which will surprise even specially well-informed readers. How 
many people, for instance, would guess that since the year 
1810, when Mr. Burgis, of Isleworth, set the good example, no 
less than £1,020,455 10s. 1d. of the National Debt has been 
wiped out by the generosity of patriotic donors and tes- 
tators? Fortunately, the excellent custom of remembering 
the nation in one’s will is not dying out, for in 189) alone 
some £70,000 was received for this purpose by the Com- 
missioners. Their biggest haul, however, was in 1855, when 
they obtained close on £200,000,—the residue of the estate 
of John Ashton, Newton Bank, near Hyde, Chester. The 
Commissioners have some nineteen miscellaneous funds 
applicable to their duties, amongst which is found the curious 
item, “Duke of York’s Column.” The column, with the re- 
mainder of a public subscription amounting to some £2,440 
attached to it, was in 1887 handed over to the Chief Com- 
missioner of Public Works; and the National Debt Commis- 
sioners, as the universal snappers-up of such unconsidered 
trifles, immediately pounced on the money, leaving the bare 
column in the hands of their fellow-Department. Punch once 
caricatured the column asa file of the Duke’s unpaid bills, and 
it is, therefore, perhaps not inappropriate that its connection 
with indebtedness should still be maintained. 


The speech of Mr. David Powell, Governor of the Bank of 
England, on Thursday, is by no means so favourable to the 
prespects of the Baring Liquidation as that of Mr. Lidderdale 
was last year. It is true he stated that the total of liabilities 
on August 3ist had been reduced to £5,115,613, of which 
£5,045,000 was owing to the Bank, and that the assets were 
worth £8,391,000; but this last sum was only reached by taking 
the valuation as it stood in October, 1890. The reduction has 
been immense since then, and Mr. Powell could only “ trust ” 
that “the expectation held out to the guarantors would be ful- 
filled.” That means that, if things do not get better, the 
members of the old Baring firm will be ruined. The one 
chance for them is that, after October 12th, when the new 
President of the Argentine Republic comes into power, he 
will make a determined effort to rehabilitate the credit of his 
State. It is believed locally that he will; but he can do 
nothing without Congress, and the willingness of Congress 
to separate the finance of the nation from the finance of its 
States is very doubtful. 


The reports of the week on cholera show that the 
virulence of the epidemic is abating on the Continent. 
“ Marked decrease, even on the Volga,” is the report of Thurs- 
day from Russia; while in Hamburg the new cases sunk on 
Wednesday to 204, and the deaths to 79. In Paris there were 
12 deaths on the 14th inst., but the doctors consider the disease 
arrested; and in England there has been, as yet, no native 
case. The worst report comes from New York, where, in spite 
of the extreme precautions taken, six deaths have been re- 
corded, under circumstances which suggest that the disease 
has been self-generated. New York, it must be remembered, 
contains some of the worst slums in the world, inhabited by 
the poorest people; while the sanitary condition of the huge 
tenement houses is often exceptionally bad. It has, however, 
the great advantage of a situation which permits the doctors 
to use floating hospitals,—a cruelty, perhaps, to the patients, 
but a great defence for the general community. Cholera is 
reported to be raging in Afghanistan, where it has broken 
up a camp; but it is probably never absent from Cabulee 
bazaars. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 975. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE IN CARNARVON. 


Ww confess to have read the two short speeches which 
Mr. Gladstone has this week delivered in Carnarvon 
with a feeling indistinguishable from dismay. They are 
full, in one aspect of them, of sense and sobriety ; but they 
are full also, in another aspect, of the kind of incitements 
which, in a time when the desire for social experiment is 
rampant, drive men almost wild with expectation and ex- 
citement. Mr. Gladstone never loses the impression of his 
own vast age, and never fails to warn his audience that his 
immediate business is to grant Home-rule to Ireland, and 


that, his years being considered, and his preoccupation, it is 
improbable he can personally take part in any other great 
enterprise. He gave the Welsh, therefore, this usual cau- 
tion, and added wise words as to the necessity of sequence 
in important legislation. “No greater fault,” he said, 
“could be committed by a public man than to cast out 
before the country a whole bundle of promises and engage- 
ments, overlooking conditions of time and the circum- 
stances in which he has to labour, and keep back 
his knowledge that reasonable progress, efficient action, 
the utmost disposal of the energies at their command, 
could not, after all, do more than take subject after sub- 
ject, and upon subject after subject endeavour to meet 
the fair expectations of the country.” The people, 
therefore, must exercise ‘‘ a reasonable patience.” That 
is most sound advice, and will be followed ; but it is not 
popular, and to create enthusiasm Mr. Gladstone uttered 
three sentences, each of which, if the speaker were twenty 
years younger, would amount to a promise of a revolu- 
tionary measure, and each of which was received by his 
audience with rapturous delight. In the first of them, 
Mr. Gladstone—who is not only First Minister of the 
Empire, but Dictator among his followers—declared in 
the broadest words that Established Churches in this 
country were approaching their end. “Iam quite sure,” 
he said, “that we have reached a point at which the 
establishment of strict religious equality will be alike for 
the interests of all classes and combinations, and for the 
harmony of the country.” If those words do not mean 
that the time has arrived when Disestablishment through- 
out the Kingdom would be beneficial, they are mere 
oratorical “gas;” and though Mr. Gladstone employs 
sometimes sentimental language, and, when talking of 
Treland, usually exaggerates, nobody has ever pronounced 
or thought his oratory “ gassy.” There is no practicable 
road to religious equality except general Disestablishment. 
In the second speech, delivered on Tuesday at the foot of 
Snowdon, Mr. Gladstone emphasised this declaration by the 
statement that, not only was the decision of Welshmen in 
favour of Disestablishment unmistakable—so unmistakable 
that “he might as well address the top of Snowdon” on 
the subject, as any Welsh assemblage, but that they also 
meant disendowment, for, “ of course, with Disestablish- 
ment, disendowment goes.” Taken together, the speeches 
mean that, in Mr. Gladstone’s mind, general Disestablish- 
ment has become a beneficial reform, and must include 
disendowment as understood by a popular and a Noncon- 
formist audience. And then Mr. Gladstone opened his 
third topic. The Welsh farmers, who are the majority of 
Welsh voters, think, like all other farmers who ever lived, 
that their rents are too high; and Mr. Gladstone not 
only admitted that they were too high, but implicitly 
promised legislative redress. The landlords in England, 
he said, had reduced rents by 24 per cent. on the average ; 
but the landlords of Wales, as he heard with pain from 
Mr. Ellis, had only reduced them 7 per cent. ; while, horror 
of horrors, there were actually Welsh counties, notably 
Carnarvon, where rents had been increased,—probably in 
consequence of the great increase of residents and visitors, 
who make a rich market for the produce of small holdings. 
The audience cried “Shame!” and Mr. Gladstone ended 
by declaring that “such a question as that could not fail 
to receive the serious attention and consideration of the 
Government which had just taken office.” In other words, 
time permitting, Mr. Gladstone and his Government are 
ready to regulate rents in Wales by law, and thus further 
extend the Irish system of Tenant-right, out of which we 
are just buying ourselves and the Irish farmers by huge 
loans, to facilitate the creation of freeholds all over the 


It is all very well to say that Mr. Ql 
os omy like these to secure votes, an 
slightest intention of acting on the ideas hj 
indicate, but those who _ sO aiaiake oe — 
of his mind. He is not an insincere man, thou h rg one 
crafty one; and at present, face to face with what a 
his last Parliament, he has no motive for insincerit — 
way is not to make false promises, but when he - = 
a cause is popular, that is when, in his judgment the ti - 
is nearly ripe for action—for he definitely holds that a 
state of opinion is a main condition in considering the m bes 
obligation of making any change—to lift the curtai ~~ 
his mind a little, and let the people see what he is thi Pa 
ing. He is most careful to say that, till the Tri h 
question is settled, he can do nothing, most careful to st 
his audience of his advancing age, but his mind js drifting 
or marching towards general Disestablishment and a prog. 
Tenant-right for the whole country, and, asin Wales ha 
are the popular desires, he lets the Welsh people see his 
mind. He is opportunist, not deceiver ; an economist o 
his views, not a man who invents views because he think 
they will add to his popularity. As regards the ej ht. 
hours movement, he is not thinking, because his sin te 
made up against it, and he is, therefore, frankly unpopular ; 
but as regards Disestablishment and Land-tenure, he has 
thoughts, and at a convenient moment he suffers them 
to become visible. Wehave not a doubt that, were 
he twenty years younger, he would one day’ make 
those thoughts concrete in Bills, and quote these gen. 
tences to show how clearly he had admitted that 
his thoughts had advanced. The evil of his method 
is not its insincerity, for he is perfectly sincere, but its 
rashness. He is so powerful that his thoughts are almost 
acts, and when let loose in this way, act like red-hot shot on 
a woodstack,—they kindle all the favourable material they 
touch. There is not a strong Nonconformist in England 
who does not believe to-day that Mr. Gladstone is at heart 
favourable to Disestablishment, or who does not conceive 
that he would, if he could, disendow absolutely, though he 
may be compelled by circumstances to disendow in the 
Irish way. And there is not a tenant, either in Wales or 
England, who is at war with his landlord, who does not 
believe that Mr. Gladstone thinks high rents unjust, and 
that he is entirely favourable to the substitution of rents 
fixed by statute, for rents determined by freely contracting 
parties. The movement towards Disestablishment, and 
the movement towards an agrarian law, gain the greatest 
possible aid and encouragement from the obiter dicta 
uttered at Carnarvon. 


But, allowing as we do that Mr. Gladstone is sincere, 
what is there todismay us in his words? Just this,—that 
while devising means to carry out one great and, as we 
believe, injurious revolution, he is promoting by the whole 
weight of his authority two other revolutions, and that at 
the worst moment and in the worst way. Neither Dises- 
tablishment nor the Irish tenure are before the country. 
Both are vast ideas involving changes—as we think, in- 
jurious changes—in the whole structure of English society. 
Neither has ever been discussed in the way in which 
measures of immediate probability are discussed, which is 
very different from their discussion as abstract or Utopian 
ideas. Yet Mr. Gladstone lends to them the whole weight 
of an authority which is independent of argument, and 
which may last beyond his grave. It would not matter a 
straw if Sir William Harcourt or any other of his col- 
leagues had uttered the same words, but Mr. Gladstone’s, 
when they fall upon prepared ground, always bear fruit. 
With hundreds of thousands of our voting population, the 
reason for accepting a measure is not that it is wise, or 
even profitable to their personal interests, but that Mr. 
Gladstone approves it, and ‘ Mr. Gladstone be a good man.” 
His conclusions are to them arguments, because they are his 
conclusions, and this very often even when they are contrary 
to their own. There are thousands of Englishmen besides 
Mr. who detest the idea of an Irish Parliament, but 
who accept it because “ Mr. Gladstone is so good, and 
must be able to judge better than I can.” There is plenty of 
“authority ” left in the world, though some philosophers pre- 
tend that it should not. exist; and to find an authority like 
Mr. Gladstone’s arrayed on the side of two such schemes 
is, we repeat, a dismaying incident. Let us make this 
clearer by a simple illustration. Does anybody believe 
that if Mr. Gladstone pronounced himself a bimetallist, it 
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ing accepted by the body of electors? Or 
.. there iD = me a ti Sra Royalist who would 
ye oe once admit that a speech from Mr. Gladstone 
- oi Republicanism in principle, as on the whole 
— ed by the interests and “harmony” of the country, 

"d seriously impair the chances in favour of a con- 
~ ce of the Monarchy? How much more serious must 
tae impact of his words upon followers already prepared 
Wee abt whether the Church is defensible, and whether 
: Oe alice connected with the land should be left to the 
= oe of free contract. Without attacking either the 
, or the English tenure, probably without intending 
t the time to attack either of them, Mr. Gladstone, by 
vevealiDg his mind upon them, has seriously damaged both. 


pimet allism 





A MALCONTENT GROUP. 


NLESS we read the signs wrongly, next Session will 

see the formation of a group of malcontents among 

the ranks of the Home-rule party. The presiding genius 
of that group will be the senior Member for Northampton. 
That Mr. Labouchere intends to form such a group is clear 
from his most recent utterance in regard to the question of 
his exclusion from the Government. He evidently resents 
that exclusion as bitterly as ever, and is resolved to be 
revenged upon the Prime Minister. It is true, he appears 
to vent his anger on the Queen, and speaks as if his 
uarrel was with her alone, and as if Mr. Gladstone was 
not to blame in the matter. If we read between the 
lines, however, we see that Mr. Labouchere’s true feeling 
isagainst his venerated chief, and that the Queen is but 
the stalking-horse he uses to attack the real foe. Mr. 
Labouchere knows the feeling in the Gladstonian party well 
enough to realise that while he would alienate all sympathy 
from himself were he to attack Mr. Gladstone personally, 
he is able, in representing the Queen as the source of his 
disappointment, to pose as a guardian of the Constitution. 
His case would look a very poor one if he merely abused 
Mr. Gladstone for leaving him out in the cold. He would 
be told at once that there was not room for every one, 
that Mr. Gladstone must be given a free hand, and that, 
at any rate, his case is not so hard as that of Mr. Stans- 
feld, who is patriotic enough to make no complaint. By 
declaring, however, that it is owing to objections made 
by the Queen that he is not in office, Mr. Labouchere gains 
agreat many points. He is relieved from the extremely 
dificult position of having to prove himself ?homme 
uécessaire, and is able to do what is politically always 
a very paying thing—to fight the battle of freedom 
and the Constitution against their assailants. Occa- 
sionally, however, Mr. Labouchere forgets himself, and 
we see his face without the mask, and realise how 
great is his indignation with Mr. Gladstone, and his 
desire for revenge. For example, in the letter to Mr. 
Covington, the chairman of the Northampton Liberal and 
Radical Association, Mr. Labouchere, after alluding to Mr. 
Gladstone’s declaration that he (Mr. Labouchere) had never 
sought office, goes on:—‘It is, however, one thing not 
to desire office, and another thing to be stigmatised as a 
political leper, unfitted for it owing to ‘ incidents’ which, 
whilst testifying to my energy and influence, are in no way 
disparaging to my honour.” Surely, if this means anything, 
it means that the political leper hopes to have the power 
of dealing his esteemed leader some very nasty blows,— 
for, member, it was Mr. Gladstone who is asserted to 
have “ stigmatised ” Mr. Labouchere as a political leper. 
Mr. Labouchere’s meaning is still clearer where he ex- 
plains that he trusts that it will not be necessary to put 
his leader into the horse-pond, but goes on to explain that 
he will certainly do it, if it turns out to be necessary. We 
must assume, he says, that the Ministry will act in a 
thoroughly Radical spirit,—that is, not only pass the New- 
castle programme, but make it ‘‘a stepping-stone to a good 
deal more.” “TI have no reason to suppose that the pre- 
sent Ministry is indisposed to do this, but in politics good 
intentions count for nothing; and, to judge by all previous 
experience, the atmosphere of the Treasury bench has a 
curiously dissolving effect on electoral pledges. What we 
have a right to demand of our leaders is action—energetic, 
determined, and democratic. If we can count on this, no 
Ministry will ever have had a more fervent supporter 
than T shall be of the present ‘servants of the Crown.’ ” 
Mr. Labouchere goes on to point out that there was a 
Liberal Ministry in 1880, ‘many of whose members are 





now again in office.” This Ministry inaugurated “coercion 
in Ireland, and piratical intervention in Egypt,” and he 
therefore opposed them. Now, however, “ most of our 
leaders” have come over to Mr. Labouchere’s way of 
thinking, and “ have realised the errors of their former 
ways.” All this is threatening enough, but the passage 
which concludes this part of Mr. Labouchere’s lecture to 
his leaders is still more ominous :—‘“TI trust, therefore, 
that we shall be in accord with the present Ministry in 
everything, and that, as they have attained power by Radical 
support, they will retain that support by being themselves 
Radicals in power. If (and I in no way anticipate that 
this will happen) they are not, I shall act as I did during 
the Parliament of 1880, for my creed is ‘measures, not 
men.’ As the representative of Radicals, I hold that no 
Ministry that is not Radical can expect Radical support.” 
Now, every one knows perfectly well, and no one better 
than Mr. Labouchere, that the very last thing in the world 
that Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, Lord Kimberley, 
and Lord Spencer will be is, “ Radicals in power.” They 
may be forced to try and pass some of the things in the 
Newcastle programme, but they will be its least, not its 
most Radical items. Hence, for Mr. Labouchere to say 
that he will attack any Ministry which is not distinctly 
Radical, is to say in so many words that he will attack the 
new Government. In other words, Mr. Labouchere is 
determined to form a group of malcontents, and to wreck 
the Ministry which rejected his claims for office. 

No doubt it may be said, that to do this is beyond Mr. 
Labouchere’s power, and that, however great may be his 
desire to make a group of malcontents, he will not be 
able to accomplish his end. Those who argue thus have 
not realised the nature of the Parliament elected two 
months ago. Mr. Labouchere will not, of course, be able 
to recruit his malcontents all at once; but that, sooner or 
later, they will draw together under his banner, we have no 
sort of doubt. At first, indeed, he will seem quite power- 
less, and men will say, when they see Mr. Gladstone’s un- 
diminished majorities, that the Member for Northampton 
need not be dreaded. Before very long, however, the 
Government, like every Government before it, will make 
an enemy or two on personal and individual grounds, and 
these men will immediately rally to Mr. Labouchere. The 
senior Member for Northampton, probably aided from the 
beginning by the Member for the Forest of Dean, will thus 
very soon be at the head of an embryo party, to which 
adherents are sure to flock. For example, after the first 
of the rebuffs which “Labour” is sure to get from the 
Ministry when it makes any of its more exaggerated claims, 
we should not be in the least surprised to see one or two 
of the Labour Members joining the malcontents. Mr. 
Keir-Hardie, for example, is certain to drift to them sooner 
or later. Thus, by the time the House has been some six 
months in Session, Mr. Labouchere may quite conceivably 
be at the head of seven or eight malcontents. In one 
sense, no doubt, such a party is absurdly weak. In another, 
however, it is formidable even to a strong Ministry. For 
example, the Government would practically always be at 
the mercy of a combination between the malcontents and 
the Parnellites. Under the peculiar circumstances of the 
present Parliament, Mr. Labouchere may, then, very easily 
make himself exceedingly disagreeable to the upholders of 
what he terms “ senile nonsense.” 

Though we note the ill effects that Mr. Labouchere’s 
action is likely to have upon the Government, we do so 
with regret. As we said last week, we detest class 
particularism as much as we do national particularism; 
while the particularism of faction is quite as hateful 
as the other two. We want good government for the 
country, but if we are to have government resting on 
Parliamentary groups, good government we shall never 
have. Hence we regard the prospect of the formation of 
a new group with the utmost regret. We have no desire 
to see Mr. Gladstone put out of office by a Cabal. What 
we want, is to see him produce the best Home-rule Bill he 
can, and then for the country to be consulted on the plain 
issue. That would put an end to the Home-rule contro- 
versy for ever. If, however, Mr. Gladstone goes out of 
office on some side issue, the Parliamentary ground will be 
cumbered by the carcase of Home-rule. In a word, the 
| growth of groups makes for weaker Governments ; and we 
| desire, as long as they remain in office, that our Govern- 
| ments should be as strong as possible. Hence our desire 





for homogeneity, even among our opponents. 
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THE RUN ON THE BIRKBECK BANK. 


4 VERY one remembers the sensational chapter in 
4 the old-fashioned novel—* The Run on the Bank” 
—and how the novelist used all his art to depict the 
struggling and agonised crowd of half-crazy men and 
women, mad with a vague fear and suspicion that if they 
did not see and handle their money it would be lost. The 
chance of the hour has revived this once-favourite piece of 
sensationalism, and the readers of newspapers have been 
treated to as exciting a piece of realism as was ever pre- 
pared for them by the novelists. The Birkbeck Bank, 
though admittedly sound and prosperous, and ready and 
able to pay every penny of its liabilities, and then have 
over some £300,000 in hard cash, became the subject 
of a senseless panic, and for three days this week its 
doors were besieged by a crowd of half-mad and wholly 
miserable depositors. The Bank does an enormous 
and perfectly sound business among the élite of the 
artisan class and the poorer professionals, and hence the 
number of small depositors is very large indeed. Working 
men earning from £4 to £6 a week, clergymen of various 
denominations, widows and old maids with a little put by, 
and nuimberless small tradesmen, are the patrons of the 
Bank ; and among these essentially timid people the ramour 
of possible disaster fled like wildfire. The big depositors— 
of whom there are, of course, a good many—remained calm, 
being able to appreciate the meaning of a balance-sheet, and 
knowing that a million and a half of English Government 
Stocks, another million and a half of Colonial and Indian 
Securities, and other gilt-edged Stocks, amounting in 
all to five millions of securities that could be sold at a 
moment’s notice, are as good as gold; but this feeling 
does not seem to have affected the small depositors and the 
women and clergymen. They could not reason about 
securities. They only felt a mad passion to see if their money 
was all right, and to countit over. We believe that many 
of the men who waited for five hours or more in a mob as 
tightly packed as a football scrimmage, and who, when 
they got to the counter, declared that they were quite sure 
as to the soundness of the Bank, but wanted to feel satis- 
b, fied that their money was really there, were perfectly 
sincere. Their heads told them that the money was safe ; 
but they could not control that manifestation of the 
; hoarding instinct which prompts men to count over their 
money, and test their paper calculations by the touch of 

the gold. This instinctive and passionate desire to see 

and feel that their money had not vanished once satisfied, 

the depositors became again reasonable beings, and 

man after man crossed with his notes and gold to the 

paying-in counter, and opened a new account with the 

money he had just received, remarking that he had only 

come up to see if the Bank had really got his money safe, 

and finding that it had, was perfectly willing to trust it 
with the cash again. The proceeding was not very logical, 

for if the depositor intended to put the money back if he 

found it there, why trouble the Bank? Either the 

money was there or it was not. If it was not, then it 

was not worth while to ask for it. If it was, and if under 

those circumstances it was to be left where it was, it was 

also not worth while to ask for it. It would, however, be 

absurd to expect a small depositor during a run to be 

logical. As we have said, his sole idea is to get into con- 

tact with his money, to feel sure it is there, just as an 

anxious mother will get up in the night to assure 

herself by sight and touch that her child is really safe. 

if No doubt this semi-animal sentiment about money—a 
' dog, though, if intelligent, banks his bone without desiring 
to smell it every two minutes—will seem very absurd 

to persons whose property is all derived from inheritance, 

and who know nothing of the pains and pleasures of 

making and saving money. The money a man has made 

by painful effort and self-denial keeps some of his 

own blood about it, and when losing it is in question, 

‘g reason and good sense are apt to disappear. The 
feeling—“I might have spent it once, and been happy ; 
I made myself miserable, and I am going to lose it” 
—works like madness in the brain. The thought is 
absolutely intolerable, and no effort seems too great to save 
the cash afterall. Mr. Vere’s £5,000, part of the money that 
same to him under his mother’s marriage settlement, means 
so much comfort and happiness, no doubt; but it has no 
history, and the pounds of which it is composed do not 
cach represent a distinct, painful, and remembered effort. 





Hence Mr. Vere, though he may ultimate 
as miserable by his loss, takes it quietly, and is 

mere fear of loss, stung into an agony, The af at the 
Mr. Bunter, the Congregationalist Minister, on Pa of 
hand, is part of his life, and attached to it te f th Other 
threads. He saved every penny of it himself. mae 
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remember the money at the bank. That, at least bri ey 
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supreme wretcheduess of being without anything to fal 
back upon in old age and sickness. Given such a | oe 
of mind, and given the moral history of the £1,009 “ 
we eae that the thought of losing it sashes ene 
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The cause of the panic is not less curious than the manic 
itself. Apparently, it was purely sympathetic. No tt 
appear to have been put in circulation as to the condition 
of the Birkbeck Bank, and the alarm was solely due to 
external causes. ‘Two houses doing an analogous business 
failed, and this appears to have set the Birkbeck deposi. 
tors wondering whether it would not be prudent for them 
to look after their own deposits, and see whether or not 
they were intact. Accordingly, a certain number of them 
appear to have gone to the Bank on Saturday to draw 
their money, and, unfortunately enough, to have attracted 
the attention of the crowd and of the newspapers, who 
though they have behaved exceedingly well, and done 
nothing to excite alarm, were almost bound to note the ex. 
citement. The result was that during Monday and the two 
next days there was a run on the Bank such as we have 
described, people blindly imitating each other in drawing 
out their money, though unable to give any reason for 
their action. Many of the incidents of the mad struggle 
at the Bank doors were exceedingly painful, the agitation 
of the women being specially great. As usual, they bore 
the hardships—and they were real hardships, for age and 
sex are not respected in a panic—without complaint and 
without more physical distress than the men. In the 
moment of success, however, they generally broke down, 
and once inside the doors, fainted or gave way to hysterical 
outbursts. Perhaps the most piteous cases were those in 
which a depositor would draw his or her deposit, only to 
be robbed of it by the pickpockets who swarmed in the 
crowd. One unfortunate man is said to have lost £700 
in this way. Imagine his misery and chagrin! The Bank 
stands firm, and yet he is ruined ! 


It is very difficult to see what can be doue to check 
panics such as that which we have just witnessed. The 
proposal that a bank should be allowed to call in a Treasury 
official who should, on scrutinising its books, publicly cer- 
tify to its soundness, is a good one, except that it might 
sometimes be the ruin of a bank which, though not hope- 
lessly weak, was temporarily inan unsound condition. Pos- 
sibly its books would not show it to be absolutely solvent, 
though so nearly so as to make a little luck all that was 
needful to insure its pulling through. Under these circum- 
stances, to call in the Government official would be to pro- 
claim disaster; while, on the other hand, not to call himin 
would be held to be a sign of weakness. Short of rigid State 
supervision, which is contrary to our system of business, 
there is, we fear, no royal road to the avoidance of panics. 
All that can be done is to try and get people whe 
leave money at call to investigate the position of a bank 
before they trust it, and, if they are not satisfied, 
to go elsewhere. If, however, they are satisfied, they 
should treat the bank as a sort of partner in business, 
and give it all the support they can. Best of all, how- 
ever, would be a change in the habits of our small 
investors. If they would only, instead of lending money 
to the banks, acquire the habit of buying stock, like 
French investors, we should hear no more of ruus on 
banks. No doubt the small stockholder is apt to get ruined 
in other ways, but, at any rate, he is not exposed to the 
particular form of agony experienced by the Birkbeck Bank 
depositors. 
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—— 
THE BISHOP OF WORCESTER’S SCHEME OF 
REUNION. 


RINDELWALD has this summer been the scene of 
G a thoroughly modern gathering. By a happy com- 
n of spiritual business and earthly pleasure, the 
holiday-makers who trusted themselves to Dr. 
dance have been enabled to labour for the 
estoration of religious unity, and to enjoy Alpine 
: epery, at one and the same time. For the very moderate 
ec of ten guineas, they have been taken out and home, 
have been lodged and boarded for a fortnight, and have 
had the opportunity of listening to a constant succession 
of Nonconformist and Low Church divines. For this 
happy band of pilgrims there have been no wearisome wet 
days, no dull hotel evenings, no fruitless searches after the 
missing volume of a Tauchnitz novel. Prayer and praise, 
hymns and addresses, have filled up every spare hour, and 
the spectacle of mountains, lakes, and glaciers has been 
sweetened by the consciousness that, by just looking and 
|jstening, they were helping on the fulfilment of a Divine 


pinatio 
Christian 1 
Junn’s gui 


purpose. : : ere ; : 

How far this consciousness is justified by results is 
another matter. So far as we can see, the relations 
petween the Church of England and the dissenting 
Churches between whom a union is desired, remain, 
and are likely to remain, pretty much what they were. 
The Grindelwald meeting has no doubt brought indi- 
yidual members of the various bodies represented at 
it into closer mutual contact than they have often been 
in before. Evangelical Churchmen have discovered that 
even a political Dissenter may be human; Dissenters 
have learnt that membership of an Established Church is 
not incompatible with the ordinary Christian virtues. 
When we turn to the particular object which the Con- 
ference was intended to promote, the success attained is 
less visible. It was not, of course, to be expected that 
the return of the last party of ‘“Lunn’s Tourists” 
would be followed by a joint service in St. Paul’s 
or Westminster Abbey; but it would have been en- 
couraging if some one obstacle to union had been de- 
finitively cleared away. If we listen to the Bishop of 
Worcester, we shall discover that there is still something 
which letteth, which will continue to let until it is taken out of 
the way,and which at present stands no chanceof being taken 
out of the way. This something is the Act of Uniformity. 
It is this that ties the hands of the Church of England, 
and makes reunion for the present impossible. The in- 
ference is that, if this unhappy statute were got rid of, 
Churchmen and Dissenters might, and, so far as the 
Bishop of Worcester could bring it about, would, rush into 
one another’s arms, and forget their differences in a general 
community of work and worship. The objections that Non- 
conformists are supposed to feel towards the doctrines 
and practices of the Church of England disappear 
under the Bishop’s generous freedom of  interpreta- 
tion. Everything that they now hold, they might hold 
after reunion. What they have been accustomed to re- 
gard as the errors of the Church of England, are really 
only the errors of the High Church party. Is it creeds 
that they object to? They are nothing but summaries of 
facts, to which “ we are allowed to give our own shape and 
colour, according to our convictions.” Even Mr. Voysey 
could hardly object to subscription when it is explained 
that acceptance of a creed means only acceptance of so 
much of it as, when shaped and coloured by ourselves, 
corresponds to our own convictions. Is it the Sacramental 
doctrine of the Church that they dislike? Why, the 
Bishop of Worcester dislikes it just as much; only he 
calls it the Sacramental doctrine of the Extreme High 
Church party. If Dissenters were only inside the 
Church, they would find that their own views of Sacra- 
mental grace were “held and maintained by a large 
section of English Churchmen.” Is it Episcopal govern- 
ment that is the obstacle? Well, Dissenters will not 
deny that, from the middle of the second century to 
the sixteenth, Episcopacy was the only known form of 
Church government; and does not this prove that it had 
its origin in Apostolic tradition? Anyhow, it does not 
much matter, for in the Church of England, as interpreted 
by the Bishop of Worcester, Episcopacy is purely a matter 
of preference. The doctrine that Episcopacy is necessary, 


or that it carries with it the doctrine of Apostolic Succes- 
sion, the Bishop “ repudiates with all his heart.” It is 
“a most monstrous doctrine ;” 


it is ‘‘something too 


fearful to contemplate.” It was almost cruel of the 
Bishop to bring his hearers to the very verge of this 
delightful unanimity, and then to dash their hopes 
to the ground by the sudden production of the Act 
of Uniformity. It is such an easy way of promoting 
reunion to first ignore the moral difficulties that lie 
in the way, and then to save yourself from being con- 
fronted with them by bringing the Act of Uniformity out 
of your pocket. Doctrine, discipline, government might 
all be settled on terms agreeable to both parties if it were 
not for this miserable Act of Parliament. 

If the Bishop’s audience had not had their thoughts 
turned to the statute, they might have been disposed to 
challenge the Bishop’s argument at an earlier stage, and 
this is what we shall now take the liberty of doing on 
their behalf. We will suppose the Act of Uniformity 
repealed, and the process of reunion left to work itself out 
unimpeded. A conscientious Dissenter might, as it seems to 
us, raise two objections to the Bishop’s reasoning. In the 
first place, he might ask what he is to gain by adopting, 
as the expression of his convictions, a set of formulas of 
which the principal recommendation, according to the 
Bishop, is their extreme elasticity. The Bishop himself 
takes what, for convenience, we may call the Dissenting 
view of creeds and sacraments and Church government, 
and he maintains that, as this view is the view held by a 
large section of English Churchmen, it may fairly be called 
the view of the Church of England. But, then, he cannot but 
admit that a diametrically opposite view on these subjects is 
taken by an equally large section of English Churchmen, 
and so has an equal right to be called the view of the Church 
of England. Consequently, what he invites Dissenters to do 
is to adopt deliberately a form of words which, as they know 
beforehand, means one thing to one party in the Church 
of England, and quite another thing to another party. It 
seems to us that the persons addressed might prefer to 
wait for reunion until they have the means of forming a 
clear conception of what manner of Church it is that they 
are to be reunited to. They accept one interpretation of 
the Prayer-Book and they reject another, and when they 
go on to ask which of these interpretations is the true one, 
they are told that they may take their choice. One body 
of Churchmen says one thing, another body of Churchmen 
says another. Will it not be time enough to think about 
reunion when these opposing sections have agreed which 
of their contradictory statements of doctrine shall be the 
recognised doctrine of the Church of England, or devised 
some new statement which shall express so much of the 
present Prayer-Book as they can agree to hold in comin ? 

In the second place, a Dissenter might say that the objet 
of reunion with the Church of England would be defeated 
if the first result of the process was the disruption of the 
Church itself. The Bishop of Worcester’s scheme of 
bringing back Dissenters into the Church of England takes 
no notice of the almost certain effect of their return upon 
the High Church party. This is the more strange because 
he is perfectly aware of the extent of the divergence 
between their party and his own. He repudiates with the 
utmost heartiness the High Church interpretation of the 
baptismal and ordination services ; and he no doubt knows 
that, if his scheme was seriously entertained, the process of 
explanation must be extended to other parts of the Prayer- 
Book. Now, the condition on which the two parties have 
contrived to exist side by side in the Church of England, 
is that each has assumed its own interpretation of the 
formularies to be the true one. Such a state of things 
is possible so long, and only so long, as it has not been 
decided which of the two parties is right in assuming 
this. But for the authorities of the Church to take 
the step which the Bishop of Worcester acknowledges 
to be a necessary preliminary to reunion—the step, that 
is, of admitting Nonconformist ministers to the ministry 
of the Church of England without reordination by Church 
of England Bishops—would be to adopt the Low Church 
interpretation of the Ordinal to the exclusion of the High 
Church interpretation. It is inconceivable that such a 
step as this could do other than produce a schism. One of 
the two historic parties into which the Church of England 
is divided, would see its position and claims formally 
and finally rejected by the Bishops to whom it owes 
obedience ; and it would naturally and inevitably feel that, 
in a Church which had thus denied her birthright, it had 





no longer a place. Consequently, the Church of England, 
to which the Nonconformists who accepted the Bishop of 
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Worcester’s invitation found themselves reunited, would 
at most be but half the Church which has hitherto gone 
by that name; and they might fairly, as we think, question 
the utility of sacrificing their own independence merely 
to split the Church of England in twain. 





A SUGGESTION FOR THE ORIENTALISTS. 


< iggiee value of a Congress of Experts to those who 

attend it is manifest enough. They see each other’s 
faces, they estimate each other’s powers, and they some- 
times gain from each other positive enlightenment. They 
are encouraged, too, by their audiences, by the reports in 
the newspapers, by the increased impression that the world 
is interested in their studies and ready to welcome any posi- 
tive results to which they may attain. They publish them- 
selves, in short, and feel, or at all events imagine, that 
they are obtaining recognition, which to all but a few men 
isa tonic. It must be a little painful, no doubt, to Pro- 
fessor E. Cowell to see a paper like his, a model in its 
lucidity of expression and compression of real thought, 
totally neglected for a paper like Mr. Gladstone’s; but 
that is the way of the world, and the fact that Mr. 
Gladstone contributed a paper, made Orientalism seem 
a bigger subject of study in the eyes of the unin- 
formed majority. To the public, however, the benefit of 
a Congress of experts must depend mainly upon the 
converging of their researches towards a given point. 
Separate papers, without link of connection, could be 
studied just as well, perhaps better, if there were no 
meeting, and if they were published at intervals through- 
out the year. We are quite aware of the difficulty of 
inducing independent inquirers, each moved to his study 
by some mental attraction peculiar to himself, to devote 
themselves to a given subject; but still, we think it not 
impossible, and in the case of the Orientalists, it would 
be most beneficial, if only because converging argu- 
ment would arouse a certain keenness of general interest, 
and perhaps awaken minds to study which are now 
repelled by the apparent endlessness of the field of 
inquiry. We want more Orientalists, and Orientalists of 
more varied types, and as we shall not be able to manufac- 
ture them by aid of State grants, it would be worth while 
to try whether we could not find some in unexpected 
quarters by arousing more general intellectual interest in 
their hard, unattractive subject, unattractive, that is, to 
the mass of Englishmen, who, although they have been 
trained, by a miracle of good fortune, on one collection of 
Semitic books, never realise that it is in Asia, not Europe— 
which is a comparatively new place—that the earlier his- 
tory of man, and of the slow evolution of human thought 
must alike be investigated. It is probable, at all events, 
that all men came from original seats in Asia, and quite 
certain that no creed not Asiatic in origin, has ever greatly 
influenced mankind; and those two facts alone, or, let us 
say, that probability and that fact, ought of themselves to 
convince men that Orientalism, so far from being the dull 
fad of very learned and tiresome people, is one of the most 
far-reaching subjects of human intelligence, one which, if 
investigated sufficiently, may produce results modifying 
the whole future of mankind. If anything in the world 
is worth painful study, it is the history of the great creeds ; 
and we can never understand them, never arrive at so 
much as a notion of the root of their differences, without 
the help of the Orientalists, who, nevertheless, do not 
combine their knowledge for the clarification of that great 
inquiry. 

Let us take a more concrete subject, not perhaps the 
best, but the one which most interests the present writer, 
and may, therefore, interest others. There is one broad 
theory of the history of early man, which, if it could be 
proved to be true, would really give a clue to that history, 
and supply a big fact upon which to base detached investi- 
gation. This theory, formerly called the Aryan theory, is 
really this: that at an ‘exceedingly early, but undated 
period, a White race appeared on the great plains north 
of the Hindoo Koosh, and developed powers previously 
little manifested among mankind, the main one being 
continuous energy in accumulating and using knowledge. 
This race multiplied till it found no subsistence, or was 
pressed as to means of subsistence by the gradual exhaustion 
of its territory, and relieved itself from time to time by 
successive conquering migrations. Wherever it wandered 
it mixed its blood, and wherever it mixed its blood the new 





race so produced showed some of its progenitors’ 
its power of multiplying itself, its seer ar pn 
earth to maintain multitudes, its power of ves lat; 
knowledge, such knowledge, at least, as is inllioseseniaac? 
organised society. One emigration struck out Bas le to 
to the prolific deltas of what we now call China maa 
crossing with the original inhabitants, some var; Page 
dark, unaccumulating, nearly savage men, « Austral y : 
in fact, originated the Mongol, one of the most “aa 
and most separate races of mankind, a being who ota 
to have every quality needful for progress, except s bee 
imagination. Of this eventful emigration we ss 
to nothing, partly because it was the earliest oe 
because the investigation of Chinese origing Bein 
to be begun, and can be begun only by Chines sp 
Russians, who are otherwise employed. A second be 
gration towards the South-West produced, after a ei 
less important crossing of the blood, all the Semitic ia 
who have played, in the organisation of settled = : 
munities, in commerce, and in theological speculation aa 
a part in the history of mankind. The third emigratj " 
directly Southward, produced, with a deep and souhelie 
varied crossing, the higher castes of India, including th, 
Brahmin, who, though he has ceased to accumulate ye 
have accumulated thought for ages, and who became 
of all mankind, perhaps the most subtle speculative 
thinker. Here we are within the domain of history 
the evidence that the greater Indian castes were once 
white being almost irresistible, and the white man 
indeed, acknowledging, moved by proof which he could 
hardly define, that the Brahmin is his close kinsman 
Lastly, a movement began Westward, in a series of smaller 
emigrations, which never ended till the emigrants had 
reached the shores of the North Atlantic,—that is, the 
boundaries of the world accessible by marching. The 
West was uninhabited, or nearly so, and the White race of 
necessity kept pure there, and, retaining its special qualities 
undiminished by crossing, developed the ancient and the 
modern civilisations, the second of which seems likely to 
overcome the world. From the White race, under this 
theory, all that is effective in human energy has come, and 
all that is fruitful in human thought; and its history is the 
central history of humanity, the stream of facts upon which 
all else depends. 

Now, that theory may be absolutely false. We are 
making no assertion as to its truth. Inquirers, entitled 
to all honour, not only for their patient labour, but for 
their breadth of view, maintain resolutely that, as regards 
locale at least, the “ Aryan theory” is unfounded, or at 
least unprovable, being contradicted, to all appearance, by 
many known facts. If they are right, most of what is 
supposed to be ascertained as to early human bistory is 
false, and we are thrown back again into a deepening 
twilight; but so be it, if that is the truth All we 
maintain is, that the theory does explain the out- 
line of human history, the existence of arrested races, 
which are simply races with the force of their white blood 
worn out or wearing out ; and the apparent approach of the 
subjugation of the whole world by the pure whites, who 
are not a fourth of its total population, who are acclima- 
tised only in certain half-fertile regions, and who are 
scarcely the superiors of their easily defeated rivals in 
courage, organisation, or abstract thinking power. Surely, 
therefore, the investigation of that theory, whether it end 
in its destruction or its confirmation, is a work worthy of the 
ablest, and of the ablest acting in some loose but definite 
combination. The task needs exertion, not only from 
Oriental philologists, who really have worked hard at it, 
and for the most part think the theory reasonable, but of 
Oriental antiquarians, of Oriental historians, of astrono- 
mers, of those who study the human mind, and of geo- 
graphers, whose special failure as yet has been the thorough 
exploration of the original seats, real or imaginary, of the 
Aryan race. Why, then, should not the Oriental Congress, 
say of 1894, devote itself to the statement, in an exhaus- 
tive fashion, from all sides at once, and in papers written 
by men of all pursuits connected with Asiatic research ; 
of the evidence for and against this far-reaching theory, 
which at present, in spite of serious attacks upon it, may, 
in Mr. Gladstone’s phrase, be said to “ hold the field.” The 
experts would, we believe, contribute more positive know- 
ledge to the discussion than is anticipated, and the world 
would certainly be interested, for on the truth or falsity of 
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the theory depends half the results, perhaps, of the greatest 
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of modern undertakings,—the conquest by the Whites of 
Asia and Africa. Is that conquest an evil or a good,—a 
jacoity distinguished only from other dacoities by its magni- 
tude, or a renewal of an old process by which unprogres- 
; nasses of mankind were changed into masses tapable, 


neg | 
spall events, of limited progress,—changed, for example, in 
Eastern Asia from people like the Australians into people 


ike the Chinese ? Conquest is sure sooner or later to pro- 
duce an amalgamation of race, and it is from Oriental 
history alone that we can ascertain whether that is per- 
manently evil or good. A writer in the St. James's Gazette 
said sharply last week, that the only effect of amalgama- 
tion was to produce Eurasians, and implied that such a 
result could by no possibility benefit the world. He 
forgot, we think, that according to many of the ablest 
historians, and according, as Professor Max Miller stated 
in his address, to the positive assertion of Gautama, the 
rand example we have of an Eurasian race is the Brahmin 
caste of India,—that is, the most intelligent tribe in India, 
the tribe which, among two hundred and fifty millions of 
men, has kept itself by sheer intellectual ascendency per- 
manently at the top. If the result of the conquest of 
Asia by the Whites is to produce millions of men with the 
capacity of Brahmins, the world in its permanent history 
may be fully repaid for that rough process. 





THE CHURCH AND THE DEMOCRACY. 


N the Spectator of September 10th, we gave some 
i reasons for thinking that the spirit of the new 
Radicalism is not so hostile to the Church, and will not 
make so strongly for Disestablishment, as that of the old. 
But the appearance of the new Radicalism is but one 
phase of the revolution which has conducted us to 
democracy, and an expression of one side of the democratic 
temper. The political revolution has coincided with, or 
brought in its train, a revolution in every department of 
human thought and activity, and not least in our religious 
ideals and requirements ; and it is probably not too much 
to say that the new tendencies are wholly favourable to 
the Church; that, in spite of the ebullition of anti- 
ecclesiastical feeling in Wales, aud some other appearances 
to the contrary, she has gained strength from the succes- 
sive extensions of the franchise; and that the effects of 
this accession of strength will become more and more 
visible. From the political standpoint, the Liberationists 
have lost through the transference of their case from the 
tribunal of the middle classes to the nation as a whole. 
The hold of the dissenting communities is chiefly on the 
lower middle classes, and in them is centred nearly all that 
there is of active hostility to the Church. But the im- 
portance of the lower middle classes is now enormously 
diminished ; not only is their concrete political power less, 
but the influence of their modes of thought, habits, and 
aspirations is almost lost in the wider life of to-day. The 
extension of the franchise has given a voice to the so long 
silent multitudes below, the spread of education and the 
rise. of the newspaper press have given them eyes and 
ears. In their good points and their bad, the dissenting 
communities embody middle-class ideals; to the middle 
classes, the whole spirit of their organisation is addressed. 
Their strength is the sturdy independence of character 
which they foster and satisfy. It would be difficult to 
over-estimate the services they have rendered to the nation 
as centres of education in self-government, and as centres 
of resistance to arbitrary power. But self-dependence is 
a virtue which is much more prominent in the middle 
classes than in the classes below; and thus, even on its 
strong side, dissent is not likely to have much attraction 
for the great body of the people. But if the strength of 
Nonconformity does not attract, its weakness is likely to 
repel the multitude. The hard and narrow dogmatism, 
the somewhat unspiritual and unimaginative conception 
of religion which are its characteristics, are utterly alien 
to the democratic temper. And the dissenting bodies 
show no signs of being able to adapt themselves to the 
needs of the democracy. The multitude likes sympathy, 
and for this it goes to the National Church; the workers 
have not forgotten how easily in the past religious fervour 
has often combined in middle-class dissenters with the 
acceptance of an iron law of wages and philosophic acquies- 
cence in their misery. The multitude also likes authority, 
however it may at times rebel against it; and the voluntary 
pnauciple on which the dissenting bodies are constituted, 





with the dependence of pastors which it implies, is quite 
unsuited to the needs of the millions who require, above 
all things, guidance and instruction. 

On the other hand, the Church has a traditional erganisa- 
tion, and a traditional sympathy with and knowledge of the 
masses which enable her to deal with them effectively, and 
increasingly assimilate them. Her long connection with 
the soil while the dissenting communities were hid away 
in towns, her greater breadth of spirit, her closer contact 
with the whole life and history of the nation, the influence 
over the imagination which comes from her venerable age 
and connection with the wider history of mankind,—all 
these things, which are implied in her character of a 
National Church, are sources of vital power. The Church 
has always possessed the aristocracy,—or, perhaps, at one 
period of our history it would have been more accurate to 
say that the aristocracy possessed the Church. She has 
drawn to herself the upper middle class; and as each 
successive stratum of society lifts itself above the pressure 
of material wants, and forces itself into an atmosphere of 
greater culture and enlightenment, she increasingly attracts 
it. At the other end of the scale, in her hold on the great 
body of the struggling poor, and in her means for in- 
creasing that hold, the Church is without a rival. Among 
these there may be much indifference to the fate of the 
Church; there is hardly such a thing as active hostility. 
Destitute of attractions alike for the multitude and the 
cultured classes, driven to rest more and more on a class 
which has neither the influence that comes from overwhelm- 
ing numbers or from social and intellectual prestige, it would 
seem that the dissenting communities must decrease, while 
the Church increases. Radicalism may long retain Dis- 
establishment as a traditional part of its programme, but 
the effective force of the cry of religious equality is mani- 
festly on the wane, and is bound still further to diminish. 
Mr. Chamberlain seems to recognise this, and finds con- 
solation in the thought that within the Establishment itself 
the High-Church party may ultimately force a severance 
of the tie between Church and State. But the consolation 
is not likely to prove very real. The High-Churech party 
knows very well that the strength of the Church of 
England lies in its being a via media, and that any attempt 
to apply extreme anti-Erastian views would be ruinous. 
The Lincoln judgment and the prospect of increased wisdom 
and tolerance in the management of the relations between 
Church and State have gone far to soothe any irritation 
they may have felt with the manner of State control. 
Moderation is the chief virtue of Englishmen, and no 
great party or community which fairly represents them is 
ever likely to err on the side of fanatical devotion to one- 
sided ideals. 

In the long-run, democratic government is sure not to 
prove adverse to the Church; but the democracy is still 
crude, and its mind unformed. It easily lends itself 
to manipulation, and Radicalism has shown some address in 
appealing to its inchoate desires, and employing its vague 
restlessness for other ends. We need not be surprised, then, 
at a phenomenon apparently so contrary to the views we 
have been advancing as the agitation against the Church 
in Wales. This agitation is in every particular exactly 
parallel to the agitation against the Union in Ireland. In 
both, the real motive-force is agrarian discontent. In both, 
there is an element of national feeling and a veneer of 
sentimentalism, which have proved the chief attraction to 
those at a distance from the reality. In the case of both, 
weak-kneed Radicalism and a large portion of the electorate 
have shown lamentable want of steadiness and inability 
to distinguish between merely temporary outbursts of 
petulance, and those great popular uprisings which it is 
folly to resist. One is a sectional attack on the unity of 
the United Kingdom, the other a sectienal attack on the 
unity of the National Church. And not improbably the 
collapse of one movement may be accompanied or speedily 
followed by the collapse of the other. The advent of 
democracy has made it possible for anarchic tendencies 
such as these to gather strength for an onset on our insti- 
tutions, but these, we believe, are strong enough to stand 
the shock, and will prove all the stronger for having sur- 
vived it. The new voters have not yet acquired sufficient 
political insight and experience to distinguish the real 
issues involved, or such movements would not be pos- 
sible. But something more than blind acquiescence on 
their part will be needed to destroy such great realities 
as the union of the three Kingdoms and the integrity 
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of the National Church. When the real issues are 
presented to them in their nakedness, this blind ac- 
quiescence will disappear, and active antipathy take 
its place. The Church, at all events, need not fear the 
power of the masses. The transition from the rule of a 
class to the rule of the nation as a whole, with all that it 
implies, the elevation of the masses to their due share in 
the national life, the growth of the feeling of common 
interest and national unity which is sure to follow,—all 
this tends to increase the necessity for a National Church, 


gives to the Church an opportunity for deepening and° 


accentuating her national character, and must enormously 
increase her advantage over the less historic dissenting 
bodies. 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC LIFE. 
AX] OTHING is more remarkable in regard to English 
ae public life than the educational effect it produces 
upon those who engage in it. Not only does it turn the 


dandies and the “ bullet-headed” squires into reasonable | 


men, but it actually gives seriousness and width of vision 
to the working-class agitator. We say actually, not 
because we think for a moment that the working-class 
agitator is naturally more impenetrable to reason, but 
because his surroundings seem theoretically to make it 
well-nigh impossible for him to look at things without 
distorting them. He cannot, except by a miracle, be 
educated, and, however real the evils he may be protesting 
against, he is practically obliged to flatter and talk clap- 
trap to the men whose enthusiasm he wants to arouse, 
and on whose support he is absolutely dependent. Yet, 
in spite of all that, give the Hnglish working-man 
agitator fair-play, put him into Parliament, or let him 
associate as an equal with the members of a Commission of 
Inquiry; let him, in a word, share the respousibilities of 
Government, and see the machine at work from inside, and 
you will find that he at once begins to educate himself, 
that the old crudenesses, which were ignorantly supposed 
to belong to his class, and not to his circumstances, drop 
away, never to reappear, and that very soon his experience 
of publie life changes the point of view of the agitator into 
that of the statesman. 

A very remarkable example of the awakening process 
which thus takes place is to be found in the able and 
manly letter just addressed by Mr. Tom Mann to Mr. 
Drage, the Secretary ef the Labour Commission. The 
letter was written after reading Mr. Drage’s novel, “Cyril,” 
in which, says Mr. Mann, he thought he should find much 
with which he could not agree. He considered, no doubt, 
that as the book was written by one of the “ classes,” to 
use the mischievous phrase invented by Mr. Gladstone, 
it must necessarily be antagonistic to his own views. 
The notion that men belonging to the classes might share 
his ultimate ideals, though they were choosing a different 
route in order to reach them, seems at first not to have 
entered his head. “ I wish now,” says Mr. Mann, “ to say 
that not only did I find it interesting and instructive, but 
with regard to the aspirations and ideals of the author, I 
am in almost entire accord.” The rest of the letter is so 
interesting, and so characteristic, that we shall make no 
apology for quoting it verbatim. ‘I endeavour to be 
cosmopolitan, but I desire most earnestly that our country, 
which has had so many advantages industrially, shall con- 
tinue to act as pioneer in every direction that makes for 
industrial harmony. I believe most thoroughly in inter- 
national arbitration, as against a belligerent spirit likely 
to lead to unnecessary wars; but I would never knowingly 
subscribe to a policy of vacillation and indecision if it came 
to a point of forfeiting our honour, or in any sense be- 
traying the confidence of those who have a right to look to 
us, as a nation, for assistance and support. Whilst being 
a thorough Democrat, and, therefore, a determined oppo- 
nent of art, literature, and the beauties of Nature being 
monopolised by a small handful of the nation, my kind of 
man will support every measure calculated to develop the 
arts and sciences, and make them the common property of 
the nation.” The letter ends by a reference to “ the public- 
school men,” which is touching in its naive sincerity. ‘If 
the public-school meu,” says Mr. Mann, in conclusion, * to 
whom you so constantly refer in ‘ Cyril,’ are prepared to 
work on similar lines, we ought between us to make this a 
grand old country; not at the expense of other nations, 
but by overcoming those obstacles that have blocked our 





path so long, and which I feel sure are removable b 

national effort on the part of our young men.” Th 
letter shows, it will be admitted by all, how successful - 
Mann has been in getting his eyes accustomed to the 
wide horizon which opens before those who are admitt i 
into English public life. We were never inclined to re ve 
Mr. Mann as, in the slightest degree, an agitator of th 
purely self-seeking kind, or as a man possessed with the 
bitter hate of the French Red. We confess, however “8 
have thought that he was one of what we may, for wa : 
of a better name, call the London labour demagogues, 
that is, a man easily intoxicated by words and phrases 
and capable of doing a great deal of harm by reason of 
his self-sufficiency and unteachableness. In a word, we 
should have been inclined to contrast him with Mr. Brad 
laugh, and to have described one as the satisfactory and 
the other as the unsatisfactory, working-class leader.’ We 
confess to have been mistaken, and to have mentally done 
Mr. Mann an injury, for which we are only too glad to 
apologise. Mr. Mann’s letter shows that he is teachable 
and that, though in times of great excitement he may 
let himself be run away with, he is not the mere slaye 
of catch-words. It is clear that his experience of 
public life—gained in a great measure, no doubt, on the 
Royal Commission—has shown him, in the first place, that 
the assertion so often made, and, we fear, so widely 
believed in among the working classes, that the rich are 
utterly selfish, and anxious, above all things, to keep the 
poor man down, is not true. He has learned, in fact, that 
the better part of all classes have the same ideals as he has, 
and waut, quite as keenly as he does, to see them accom. 
plished. The realisation of that one fact is an enormous 
achievement, for it at once strikes the bitterness out of a 
man’s mind, and makes him no longer liable to have hig 
judgment warped by blind hate and jealousy. As long as 
a workman thinks that the rich as a body are dead 
against him, his judgment on public affairs is utterly 
worthless,—as worthless as that of the black reactionary 
who genuinely thinks that “the poor in the lump are 
bad.” The moment a proposal for change or reform comes 
from one whom he holds to belong to the rich, his 
suspicious are aroused, and he feels that he will somehow 
be deceived and betrayed unless he works against it. It is 
a gift of the enemy, and must be feared. Mr: Tom Mann 
was once, if he will allow us to say so, inclined to take up 
this position. He has now emerged from it, and will, we 
think, find that he has immensely gained in power thereby. 
He may, for all we know, retain every item of his extremist 
views, and be as anxious as ever to carry them into prac- 
tice. If he is, he will find his new knowledge not an im- 
pediment, but the reverse. The men who know the facts 
will always go farther than the men who go blindfold. 


As remarkable as the fact that Mr. Mann has realised 
the absurdity of the notion that the nation is divided into 
the classes and the masses, and that the chief object of the 
former is to keep the latter down, are the references to the 
place of England in the world. It is clear that Mr. Mann 
is quite alive not only to the national honour, but to the 
manifold duties and responsibilities that belong to usasa 
sovereign democracy. “ I would never,” says he, “knowingly 
subscribe to a policy of vacillation and indecision if it came 
toa point of forfeiting our honour, or in any sense betraying 
the confidence of those who have a right to look to us, asa 
nation, for assistance and support.” This is the proper 
temper in which to approach the great Imperial problem,and 
one very different to that which is too often attributable 
to the working classes. It has repeatedly been said that 
the working classes are certain to fail in the management 
of the Empire. If, however, their other leaders learn 28 
quickly and thoroughly as Mr. Mann—and we believe they 
will do so—there is nothing to fear. In their case, as 1n 
his, the sense of responsibility will grow with the new 
knowledge acquired by practical study in the great school 
of public life. 








THE NEW MOBILISATION SCHEME. 

i a pamphlet just issued by the War Office, will Le 

found complete directions for the mobilisation from 
the Regular Forces of three Army Corps for home defence. 
The orders are brief, clear, and intelligible, the «nly room 
for mistake being that the total available resources to be 
drawn upon are nowhere stated. It does not appear, for 
instance, whether the one complete Army Corps—which is 
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ed to be always ready for immediate action abroad 
koned among the troops available for mobilisation, 
r the symmetry of the scheme would be de- 
ed by its absence. As they stand, the directions 
nc for the mobilisation of two corps from the Regular 
oa and one mainly from the Militia, with four cavalry 
brigades, leaving a surplus of seven regiments of cavalry, 
ve of regular infantry, and two field batteries, which 
- ests that the Army Corps to be held ready for instant 
o- service is now included in the scheme of mobilisa- 
tion for home defence. The regulations contain much 
interesting information as to the present method of main- 
taining and equipping our home regiments, when suddenly 
raised up to their full strength. The new clothes for Re- 
grvists come from Pimlico; arms and accoutrements are 
always kept ready in stores at the depots or fixed places of 
mobilisation. Besides these necessaries, two other distinct 
dasses of equipment are required for the regiment. The 
first, including all the implements for cooking, carrying tem- 
orary supplies, and repairs, accompanies the regiment, and 
iscalled the “ first ” regimental equipment. The second set 
are those which would have to be added for an actual 
campaign, or on mobilisation, and include ammunition 
yaggons, ambulances, heavy supply waggons, and water 
arts. These do not accompany the regiment in peace, but 
are stored at more or less central places. The whereabouts 
of these different munitions is stated with great minute- 
ness in the pamphlet, and except in the case of the 
regiments in Ireland, some of which will have to draw 
their second equipment from England, and of some dozen 
Militia battalions of the Third Army Corps, which are 
mainly quartered in Lancashire and Yorkshire, while their 
heavy impedimenta are at Chatham, the dispersion of these 
necessary parts of the mobilised forces is less haphazard 
than might be supposed from the recent development of 
our territorial system. 

The publication of such a scheme is itself an immense 
gain. Attention to detail is the first element of success in 
war, as in all combined undertakings; and the directions 
now issued by the War Office are marked by a genuine 
wish to get the details straight, which inspires every con- 
fidence in the business-like aim and bona-fides of the 
whole. This is especially noticeable in the case of the 
Reservists, who would seem, from the confidence with 
which the directions are issued, to be kept well in touch 
by the officers at the depéts to which they are attached. 
Otherwise the regulations, which depend for their efficiency 
on the knowledge of the Reservist’s postal address, might 
perhaps break down at an early stage. But probably the 
receipt of Reserve pay is sufficient guarantee for a per- 
manent and correct record of domicile. Oa the receipt of 
the order to mobilise, a notice, accompanied by a railway- 
pass, and 3s. as pocket-money, will be forwarded to every 
Reservist, and these will assemble at the depot, there to be 
inspected, and, if fit for service, sent off to the regiment. 
Those acquainted with the physique and calibre of the 
recruits of which our home battalions are composed, may be 
forgiven for smiling at the regulation stating that Reservists 
not required by the battalion are to remain at the depot. 
Bat perhaps the authorities are looking forward to a time 
when some of the recommendations of Lord Wantage’s 
Committee will be adopted, and fighting material in an 
adult form may come to constitute the bulk, instead of the 
skeleton, of our home Army on active service. The pro- 
visions for assembling and distributing the Reservists are 
a good example of the thoroughness of the scheme as it 
stands; but it will be a pity if the desire of the War Office 
for reorganisation stops short at the issue of a printed 
scheme of mobilisation. Great as is the public faith in the 
printed word—and it never was greater than at present— 
seeing is still believing in matters of action. We do not 
see enough of our Army. As Lord Wolseley put it, with 
his usual delight in a good staring contrast to old notions, 
the Army is not advertised enough. This is partly because 
the most efficient, as well as the most numerous part of it, 
is always away in foreign garrisons, or in transit across the 
high seas. The scheme for mobilisation, as we now have it, 
is complete in many parts, but admittedly deficient in others, 
mainly those which would be called into existence by a state 
of mobilisation itself, and which form no part of the peace 
establishment of the Army. There is not the least desire 
shown in the new orders to conceal these deficiencies; the 
“units,” which are non-existent, but for the movement of 
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memorandum. Staffs, field-hospitals, centres for curing 

sick horses and supplying sound ones, signalling companies, 

and ammunition columns can be formed with some ap- 

proach to efficiency even in peace manceuvres. Why not, 

then, try the experiment of a partial mobilisation, say of one 

Army Corps? That would, we think, be likely to have 
results far wider, and far more desirable, than even the 
trial of the War Office proposals as they are, or their 
development in further detail as they should be. The 
effect on public opinion of such a partial mobilisation of 
the Army may be surmised in part by the effect of the 
great wobilisations of the Fleet. No one will contend that 
the benefit to the first line of national defence from the 
annual mobilisation of the Fleets is limited only to the 
experience gained by the officers and crews in preparation 
for the work of battle, or the yearly lesson of organisation 
taught to the Admiralty. Popular pride in the Navy, 
popular knowledge of naval affairs, and popular readi- 
ness to pay the bill, have grown in direct relation 
to the degree in which the mobilisations have put the 
Navy in evidence, and familiarised the public with 
the .notion of a maritime war off our coasts. A 
mobilisation of our land forces would entail greater 
personal sacrifices, and be a still more valuable national 
discipline. The Naval Manceuvres are teaching us to make 
a sacrifice to keep the inconveniences of war—we have 
hardly learned to regard the possibilities of war in a more 
serious light—at arm’s length. The mobilisation of a 
single Army Corps for home defence in a particular area 
might well arouse a deeper sentiment. We are familiar 
with the idea of war at sea, and of expeditions across the 
sea, and strangely indifferent to the notion of war in any 
other form. Even contact with the bustle of military pre- 
paration is a thing unknown to the bulk of the country, 
from our rule of confining the despatch of all warlike 
expeditions and reliefs to the few ports on the fighting 
frontier of the island. The sights and sounds of a 
mobilisation might arouse a new spirit,—or, rather, revive 
an old one. For the inland population of this island has 
never been slow to reply to an appeal to its warlike feelings. 
The example of the men of Lidderdale in 1804, who, rather 
than be late in the field on the report of a French descent, 
requisitioned all the horses they could find, and, after a 
forced march to the coast, turned loose all the steeds to 
find their way back through the hills to their masters’ 
stables, would be followed as readily as ever. But “ delays 
are dangerous,” and the power of delay possessed by a 
great public department is phenomenal. 

It may be urged that such a step could not be taken 
without some derangement of business, and private incon- 
veniences, and losses. The nation would probably be not 
unwilling to risk both, satisfied that in the end the sacri- 
fice would pay. The burden would fall most severely on 
the Reservists and their employers. Extreme nervousness 
is always shown by the War Office when the question of 
calling up the Reserve for training isagitated. The appre- 
hension that the men who have gained civil employment 
will lose it, and that those who have not civil employment 
may be debarred from, obtaining it, has, so far, prevented 
any effective training of the Reserve at all. Even fora 
week’s drill in the use of the new rifle, the numbers called 
out have been pared down to a ridiculous limit yearly. 
Yet, while the battalions at. home are merely nurseries for 
bey-soldiers, the ranks must, in case of mobilisation, be 
filled up, not by these boys, who will still continue in 
training, but by the Reserve. The Reserve is, as we have 
before pointed out, the Army made. The home battalions 
are only the Army making. If we can rely on the Reserve, 
then we have a home Army. If we cannot, schemes of 
mobilisation for home defence are so much waste-paper. 
If the Reserve will not come up when called out, or 
if the loss of labour to the masters, and loss of 
employment to the Reservists themselves, is so ruinous 
as to make their continuance an economic failure, 
then our system must be altered. Better now than 
after a disastrous war. If one-half of the forebodings 
which sevm to exercise the War Office were likely 
to come true, their fulfilment as the result of a partial 
mobilisation would be a public benefit, gained at the price 
of a partial failure. But, for our own part, we do not in 
the least share those apprehensions. Employers are not 


so unreasonable, or good servants so common, that the 
men need fear to find their posts filled up at the end of a 
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In France, where great bodies of Re- 
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servists, in all ranks of life, are mobilised annually for 
severe training with the regular troops, the system has 
had the happiest results, not only in bringing together, for 
a single and patriotic object, men who would otherwise 
never have shared a thought in common, but also in 
getting rid of the spirit of selfish individualism which 
grows so rankly among bourgeois and peasants alike, and 
substituting in an incredibly short time a willingness to 
undergo genuine hardships and privations for their country 
worthy of the best traditions of France. Whether as a 
means of testing the Reserve, of perfecting the new system, 
or of bringing the Army into touch with the country, and 
the country to a juster view of its military duties to the 
State, the experiment of mobilisation should be tried, and 
tried without delay. 








MODERN SELFISHNESS. 

NHE Spectator is often assailed, and that by its own 
friends, for doubting whether the reign of selfishness, 

as the strongest motive-power in human affairs, draws as 
yet very near to its end. It takes, we are often told, too 
cynical a view of the new day, and of those new governing 
impulses which distinguish the present from all previous 
days. It is not only unjust, it is said, but foolish, to hesitate 
in removing restraints, when the necessity for them has so 
clearly disappeared. Civilised men are now moved by the 
“law of love,” and to expect that they will feel the impulses 
of wild beasts is not only to traduce them, but to resist the 
progress which would infallibly arise from mutual confidence. 
A strong Police is a great expense, and, if there are no thieves 
or murderers, a great impediment to large expenditure upon 
the improvement of city life. So strong is the benevolent 
impression, that it affects foreign policy and internal 
legislation. Those who urge the necessity of Fleets are 
accused of foolish suspicion of their neighbours; while those 
who defend the law of conspiracy as a needed precaution 
against malignity, are charged “ with a social distrust fatal to 
all hope of rapid social advance.” The world, it is alleged, is 
now governed by pity and feeling and consideration for the 
weak. We wish all those who believe these smooth things— 
and there are thousands of them, most of them quite honest— 
would study carefully the case of the ‘Normannia’s’ passengers, 
as reported in the telegrams published on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday. The ‘ Normannia’ arrived in New York with cholera 
on board, and was placed in quarantine, that is, was compelled 
to remain in the harbour, without communication with the 
land, in complete isolation. After the healthy portion of 
the passengers had endured extreme misery, the Governor 
of New York, a humane and wide-minded man, proposed 
that Fire Island, an islet opposite Long I-land, with a large 
hotel on it, should be purchased as a quarantine station, 
and the passengers be landed there, where they could have 
some comfort, the power of walking about, and im- 
munity from the danger of infection. He himself pur- 
chased the island and the hotel, the healthy passengers 
were transferred to a small coasting steamer, the ‘Cepheus,’ 
and it was supposed that their sufferings, from im- 
prisonment, at all events, would be happily terminated. 
Those who thought so, however, mistook their epoch. The 
reign of the “law of love” has only commenced for those 
whose sufferings disturb the comfort of the lookers-on. The 
inhabitants of the shore of Long Island, which is behind Fire 
Island, believed cholera contagious, and, though separated by 
water from the island about to be infected, rose in arms to 
prevent the landing of anybody from the ‘Cepheus.’ They 
threatened to drown Mr. Wall, the officer appointed by the 
Governor to look after the passengers, and when implored to 
allow the old women and children to land, sullenly refused. 
Mr. McPherson, Senator of the United States, elected by 
New Jersey, appealed to them in the name of God. “I appeal 
to you men in the name of God,” urged the Senator, “ not to 
be longer led on to heartless cruelty by this attorney, but to 
give your consent to the women and children being taken 
from the boat, where they have nothing to eat and no place to 
sleep in, where the common decencies of life can no longer be 
observed, and where the surroundings are foul from sea- 
sickness. Before you answer, think what will be done. Don’t 
bring everlasting disgrace upon your names. Be men!” The 
appeal, it will be observed, was made on behalf of women in a 
way which, in America, when no danger attends humanity, is 





always supposed to be final, and of children, f 
whole world is declared to be at present full 
and parental feeling; but it produced no response whateye 
The crowd were assured by competent officers, whom ¢ r 
knew, that the passengers were all clean, and that ther ey 
nothing to fear; but they preferred the sufferings of win 
which they fully realised, to the smallest modicum of Py 
their own persons. They, to speak plainly, threatened ag 
passengers with death if they debarked ; and it was not u re 
the exasperated Governor called out twelve hundred mg 
with four guns, and they had ascertained that the soldiers wonld 
act strongly, that they permitted the unfortunate women and 
children to land, and occupy the hotel purchased for them 
‘Let the women and children die’ was the inner resolve ‘a. 
that we be but safe ;’ and plans, it is said, were even laid for 
burning the hotel, so that it should no longer be able to afford 
accommodation. Selfishness of the most absolute king the 
selfishness which prefers cruelty to others, however pot 
rather than risk to oneself, however slight, reigned alone . 
the community, just as it does in savages or the semi. 
civilised. There was no pity for the feeble, while for the sick 
there was only an abhorrence such as, in many countries and 
at many periods, has proscribed lepers and the victims of 
strange diseases like goitre. 

This selfishness is not confined to America. There ig hardly 
a country of Southern Europe where sickness, if it be of an 
infectious character, is not regarded with angry loathing, 
leading often to active cruelty; while in Hungary the 
peasants openly declare that they will inflict death rather 
than incur the risk of it for their wives and children. Eyen 
in Germany, in many places the people absolutely refuse the 
sick admittance, and drive out crowds of Russian Jews to 
starve and perish of exposure beyond the frontier, because 
disease may be among them. Nor are we wholly exempt from 
the same selfishness even here. We do not refuse admittance 
to hospitals, but after moaning loudly in newspapers over the 
oppressions practised on Russian Jews, we, to avoid their 
competition as well as to avoid disease, take advantage of the 
first excuse to declare that they shall not enter our ports, and, 
in fact and truth, bludgeon crowds of supplicants, praying for 
permission to be our self-supporting guests, back into their 
misery. We pity their sufferings to any extent, even to the 
extent of writing poetry to bewail them, but will not to our own 
hurt give them the smallest relief. The “law of love” in our 
minds applies to any but the dangerously miserable. They 
are below the scope of Christian charity, and brotherhood 
with them is as impossible as with Cain. Precisely the same 
spirit reigns in all labour disputes. All over Europe the 
workmen are preaching altruism as the only gospel, demand. 
ing that society shall relieve its “ disinherited ”” brethren from 
suffering, and pleading, in the name of the common rights of 
all mankind, that even crime, if committed to enforce equality 
in fraternity, must, in a good world, be condoned. Innocent 
men hurrah for Ravachol because that foul assassin died “ for 
labour.” The moment, however, wages are threatened, the 
“brothers” wake to fratricide. Dynamite is employed against 
masters, revolvers or clubs against competitors. There is not 
a city in Europe where hunger is held to be an excuse for a 
“ blackleg,” or a factory where the non-unionists who entered 
Homestead to work are not considered traitors worthy of death. 
The sole object is caeh, just as it was with the robber- 
Barons of the Middle Ages; and for cash, workmen whose 
creed is fraternity rival them in cruelty and violence, or even 
in places like the Far West, where it is fairly safe, massacre 
undersellers wholesale. Fraternity is the law, but half the 
workmen of Europe regard the underbidder as Cain regarded 
Abel, and, if they could, would in the name of the gospel of 
social peace and love, wage civil war against capitalists, with 
all its ancient horrors. As for foreigners, they are, in the 
name of international amity, to be expelled at once, even 
though, as in the case of the unhappy Belgian miners recently 
driven by mobs out of France, they speak the same language, 
wear the same clothes, and are, in fact, indistinguishable 
save by a nationality which no Socialist recognises as a dit- 
qualification, and by a willingness, rather than starve, to 
accept a lower rate of wages. Their sufferings make no more 
difference to those who expel them than the sufferings of his 
victims make to the successful thief. 

And yet the men are in no way conscious hypocrites, but only 
self-deluded. They, and still more, the superiors who sympathise 
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with them, really believe they have accepted their lofty ideal, 
and only discover when the test moment comes, that they have 
misunderstood the circumstances of the world and their own 

wer of self-restraint. The French workmen of the North- 
East believe, we do not doubt, in the “solidarity ” of labour, and 
the kinship of all handicraftsmen, and only err in thinking that 
they can endure loss of money through the agency of kins: *olk. 
They fancy human nature extinguished by moral senti» ~ 
and it is not extinguished, but as vigorous and as bad, whenc : »v- 
tempted, as it ever was. They forget that Cain did not question 
Abel’s brotherhood, but only killed him, brother or none, 
when he grew jealous. They fancy, honestly fancy, that 
words, if sincerely spoken, are realities; and because they 
hear equality defended by men who believe what they are 
saying, imagine that those men will never, when circumstances 
incline them, be either masters or servants. It is a kind of 
delusion as old as the world, and only to be wondered at be- 
cause they themselves make rules which establish inequality, 
and sanction enmity, and disallow fraternity as between 
men who like work in combination, and men who prefer to 
seek work unfettered by restrictions That their own hatred 
of blacklegs does not teach them that hatred still exists, is, we 
confess, odd; but human nature is full of such contradictions, 
and ignorant or semi-ignorant men do not study much the 
working of their own minds. 

The puzzle is, not the inconsistency of the uneducated, but 
the credulity of certain classes above them. There are thou- 
sands of cultivated persous in England who sincerely believe 
that the world is about to be governed by “sweet reasonable- 
ness ;” that it is no longer necessary to enforce laws strictly ; 
and that, if London were left without police, London would be 
as habitable as ever. The general wish for good would keep 
the ill-conditioned in awe. These are the people who would 
do away with the law of conspiracy, would trust local cliques 
with the power of expropriation, and would lighten the sanc- 
tions of the law as only antiquated and needless appeals to 
the passion of fear. What is the cause of their illusion ? 
We believe it to be due in part to an increase in their benevo- 
lence, produced by increased comfort, increased capacity to 
realise what suffering means, and increased selfishness of 
a certain kind,—the selfishness of sensitive natures which 
cannot tolerate the spectacle, or indeed the knowledge of 
suffering, even when such suffering is for the general good. 
It irritates them, sometimes to a degree which displaces the 
judgment altogether, and produces the strangest toleration 
for cruelty in other forms, so that one hears suggestions for 
the punishment of offenders like Mrs. Montagu, such as, 
coming as they do from the merciful, make one doubt whether 
mankind is altogether sane. The grand cause, however, we 
are convinced, is the spread of Rousseauism as a kind of 
religion,—a substitute for Christianity. That creed requires 
as its datum a belief in human nature as essentially good, and 
requiring only to be relieved from restrictions to show how 
good it is or may become. Only place man in a vacuum, 
relieve him from the pressure of the atmosphere, and he will 
be strong,—that is the idea, and as it is essentially and per- 
manently false, it produces other ideas entirely at variance 
with all the facts of life. It is the restrictions which produce 
goodness in man, not the absence of them. The people of Mon- 
tenegro never steal, are as honest, in fact, as English servants, 
—perhaps, considering their temptations, the most honest class 
onearth; and the reason is, that in Montenegro, for generations 
past, theft has been the only crime visited with painful and 
degrading punishment. The law educates as well as coerces, 
and the people of Fire Island, who became humane under the 
coercion of soldiers, will for ever after regard their own 
inhumanity with a certain distaste as a tendency which they 
are bound to keep down. Their natural instinct was to shoot the 
weak rather than suffer danger, and it is only their educated 
instinct, educated by restrictions in the shape of rifles, which, 
after a time, will make them humane enough to perceive that, 
when disease is abroad, duty compels them to bear a little 
risk, rather than inflict a great deal of suffering. Human 
nature released from restrictions is much more like what it 
appeared to Calvin than what it appeared to Rousseau, and 
it is not without advantage that that truth should be learned 
again through an occasional object-lesson. Man in “a state 
of nature ”—and it is towards reproducing the state of nature 
that the new Rousseauism tends—is an exceedingly dangerous 





brute, quite capable, if his father has got scarlet fever, of 
shooting him down “to prevent the spread of infection,”— 
that is, in fact, to keep it from himself. 





THE IMPULSE TO OBSERVE NATURE. 

UCCESS in fishing has been ascribed half to luck and the 
other half to keeping out of sight. That is excellent as 
an epigram; but the man who trusts to either, or both, will 
never fill a basket. There is a tertium quid, without which 
the elements will never mix, and that is, the power of obser- 
vation. The genesis of this potent quality, which sets one 
man above another in all dealings with wild Nature, is 
exceedingly difficult to determine, whether as to time or cireum- 
stances. It is not born of mere contemplation, for contem- 
plation is the enjoyment of maturity and the solace of age. 
We do not mean that it cannot be acquired in later life, for, 
just as one of our best cricketers owed the discovery of his 
natural gifts for the game to an accidental suggestion by his 
doctor that he should practise “ fielding ” as a gentle exercise, 
so the power of observation may come late in life, if the in- 
dispensable conditions of health and eyesight are preserved. 
But the impulse to observe Nature is usually acquired in 
youth, and as usually suggests active and vigorous enterprise 
to secure its gratification. Once acquired, the taste is seldom 
lost, and, like most of the satisfactions of later years, derives 
a richness and satisfaction from the leisurely employment 
of the knowledge gained in early days. Even the loss of 
eyesight may then be powerless to rob the possessor of the 
pleasures once enjoyed: and Huber, like Mr. Herreshoff, the 
blind engineer, was not least happy in his later discoveries, 
when forced to use the eyes of others. But, even if the age 
at which the taste for observation of Nature comes may be 
surmised with some accuracy, the nature of the impulse 
which suggests it is still a puzzle. The first observations of 
young children are seldom recorded, and still less often re- 
membered by themselves in maturity. Those who care to go 
back on their earliest impressions may yet recall the first 
feeling of delight and wonder at the beauty of the stars. 
Even under our misty skies, children watch the stars oftener 
than might be supposed, and let their imagination weave 
stories about them until the facts of astronomy take their 

place. Hood’s rather commonplace lines on the poplars,— 

“T used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky,”— 

always recall to us a reminiscence of the days when we used 
to locate heaven just above some trimmed American poplars 
which grew by the “ Wash” on a Norfolk flat. Buta much 
more complicated problem to early years was the question of 
the wind, which moved the poplar tops. That is the first 
spontaneous observation of Nature which we can remember, 
and as no child can readily comprehend the nature of 
air, we were long dissatisfied by the scientific explanation. 
How could those giant trees be moved except by a thing, and 
that one bigger than themselves? And so the explanation 
was rejected, in favour of the obvious one that the trees made 
the wind by waving about themselves, No doubt there are 
cases of heredity in the bias towards natural observation, as 
in other tastes. Charles Kingsley’s remarkable love for out- 
door beauty is directly ascribed in his biography to his 
mother’s intense enjoyment of the rural scenery of Devon, 
during the months that preceded his birth. But such cases 
are the exception. If Booth or Bates, Waterton or Gilbert 
White, had been asked how they became naturalists, they 
would probably have fallen back on Topsy’s explanation, “I 
’spects I growed.” Children learn to see what they are taught 
to see; and much lies in those with whom they are in contact. 
Everything showed to them carefully, out of doors, is remem- 
bered: humming-bird moths poised at a flower’s mouth, red 
admiral butterflies, the marks of the horse-shoe upon the horse- 
chestnut-tree, the skeletons of poplar leaves. But unless they 
are pointed out, such things are usually taken, even by country- 
bred children, as matter of course. That is why the children 
of the country poor, who have no one to point them out, do 
take them as matter of course, and seldom are good observers 
of Nature, unless apprenticed to the service of sport. Pic- 
tures of animals induce two phases in children’s minds. First, 
they are at once made the subject of stories, in which their 
human friends play an important part. Then they become 
part of the hard facts of a boy-naturalist’s stock of knowledge, 
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and often prompt him to compare the reality with the pictures. 
Imaginative natural history stories are seldom a success in 
either phase. Tales like Mrs. Gatty’s “ Parables from Nature,” 
for instance, are dismissed at the second stage with contempt, 
because birds and trees do not really talk; and in the first, 
they only supply what children can do very well for them- 
selves; and allegorising an allegory is very poor fun. But it 
takes children an age to find out the “moral” in Kingsley’s 
“ Water-Babies.” Tom is interesting, and so are the animals, 
and they only find out the interpretation when they are uld 
enough to enjoy it. Books of the right sort, and older people 
with tastes that way, are usually the moving cause in the 
young observer’s conversion. Knight’s “ Animated Nature,” 
Yarrell’s or Stevenson’s books on birds, St. John’s “ High- 
land Sports,” or Bewick’s engravings, soon cease to be 
material for weaving elaborate stories out of, and become 
books of reference for the facts which a boy cannot see 
for himself, or suggest subjects which he might see if 
he tried, with the exercise of patience and ingenuity. At 
this point he naturally requires some one with whom to 
discuss his difficultiés ; and now that the taste for observing 
wild life is so much more common than it was, there is usually 
little difficulty in discovering some one who has trodden the 
path before. All field-naturalists are inveterate proselytisers, 
and take pleasure in helping a boy to fill his collection of 
birds’ eggs almost equal to that which they felt in acquiring 
new kinds for themselves at the same age. It is never too 
late to learn from anotber, to observe new and unnoticed 
objects of interest in the fields. Facts, the truth of which is 
unquestioned, and which have nothing of novelty, take quite 
a different colour when seen, and the actual discovery of a nest 
of moss-carding bees, or the diving-bell of a water-spider, may 
excite as much interest as a whole chapter read in the study. 
One naturalist can generally show another something new 
in the fields. The fascination which this easiest form of oral 
teaching has for a boy may readily be imagined. At the 
same time, books alone are often responsible for the bias towards 
natural history. We met recently a case in which an enthusiast, 
who had abandoned a trade to become assistant, and ulti- 
mately curator, in a museum, attributed his ‘“ conversion ” to 
the accident of reading Wood’s “Natural History” and 
Cuvier’s “ Animal Kingdom,” which had been left in his 
father’s house by a lodger. Next to books and persons, the 
chief impulses towards observation are due in most cases 
either to the “collecting mania” or the love of sport. The 
day when the idea of a sparrow-hawk is first endowed with 
flesh and feathers in a boy’s mind, when he climbs the fir-tree 
and gets his hand among the clutch of eggs, sees him fairly 
launched as an observer of a kind. Sport of all sorts gives a 
very thorough, if limited, training in the same direction. “If 
I were a fox,” Surtees makes Mr. Facey Romford say to him- 
self, ‘‘ Where should I lie? Inthat big wood, in the hedgerow, 
or in the little spinney ?’—and the foxes and Mr. Romford 
were generally at one in their notions of comfort. 


Such are probably the beginnings from which spring that 
all-absorbing delight and enthusiasm which the observation 
of Nature excites in so many minds. Yet it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that in this field, any more than in another, 
inclination is identical with capacity. There are qualities of 
mind, rather than of disposition, by which a man often 
triumphs as an observer, in spite, rather than because, of the 
circumstances of his early life. Those are the born observers, 
who will gratify their instinct, whether born in a populous 
town, like Bates, or weighed down by poverty, like Thomas 
Edwards. When we say that the best observer of Nature 
must have in him a large element of the savage—or rather 
of the wild man—we mean that as Richard Jefferies was 
right in requiring, as the conditions of success, solitude, 
silence, and absolute stillness, so it is only in the savage that 
man’s highest capacity for these three things is seen, and in 
them he approximates to the animals which he watches. 
Basil Hall’s story of the Esquimaux, who watched for three 
days and nights at a seal’s blow-hole in the ice, and at last 
secured it for his starving guest and family, shows the natural 
power of man in this respect. But the patience which will 
outlast that of an animal grows rarer as man becomes more 
civilised. It is tothis early patience that we must attribute the 
superiority of our own forefathers, or of the Arabs and Chinese 
of the present day, in occupations such as fishing with cormo- 
rants, bawking, and other pursuits, which involve the training of 





ria. 
wild animals. There isa physical and mental disci pline to be 


acquired which no amount of books or culture can give. Even 
in the record of facts observed, it is the peculiar memory of 
the unlettered man that excels. With the sympathy for 
Nature which observation creates, there is often found a 
touch of that peculiar humour which delights in the drollery 
of the animal world. No one who is thoroughly in touch with 
what he sees can afford to discard the merriment of Nature 
Newman's “Letters of Rusticus,” White’s account of his 
tortoise ‘Timothy,’ Waterton’s “ Essays,” and Darwin's 
“ Voyage of the ‘ Beagle,’” all show that the keenest insight 
usually belongs to the man who can laugh with, and perhaps 
even at, Nature. So long as he studies only the working 
machinery of animal forms, he may be able to dispense with 
the sympathy whose expression is humour; but he must not 
move from his museum or library, and need never hope to 
move the world at large. 





THE PRESERVATION OF RELICS. 

HERE is perhaps no human feeling that is so easily led 
astray as that which struggles against the inexorable 

law of Time and Death, and passionately refuses to forget 
the past, or to acquiesce in the narrow bounds that limit the 
memory of man. Even as it affects individuals, so it also 
affects nations; and while the former are only too prone to 
treasure up the worthless cinders of a burnt-out passion—the 
love-letters, the locks of hair, the innumerable odds and ends 
that remind them of a past happiness—so the latter often 
cling to the most veritable rubbish in the hope of reminding 
themselves of past worth or glory. The feeling is a very credit- 
able one, against which we would say nothing in dispraise, 
save that it displays itself sometimes in a rather curious 
fashion. Our “sad relics of departed worth” are not always 
well chosen, and we as frequently treasure rubbish as 
we neglect our opportunities of preserving really worthy 
memorials. Collectively, as a nation, we experience in this 
matter our hot and our cold fits. During the course of the 
latter, we are content to let anything or everything go to 
destruction. We view with perfect equanimity the demoli- 
tion of Nelson’s flagship, the decay of Shakespeare’s 
tomb, or the acquisition by some American purse of Turner's 
pictures. During the former, we go to the other extreme, 
and furiously resent the improvement of a whole neighbour- 
hood by the pulling down of an old church, of whose history 
we are perfectly ignorant, or of some humble house where a 
minor poet was born. It is better that we should be in the 
former mood than in the latter; but it would be better still if 
our enthusiasm could be always tempered with a little more 
common-sense. As a matter of fact, we are at present only 
too apt to feel the effects of a reaction, to be disgusted with 
the foolishness of our misdirected zeal, and to plunge back 
again into the other extreme of indifference. Just now, we 
are called upon to save from destruction or desecration three 
things which, we are assured, are well worthy of our most 
tender care, and which, if allowed to go the way of all things 
towards decay, will be a lasting shame to the country. One 
is the house in which our present Poet-Laureate was born; 
another, the house in which Coleridge lived for some time: 
and in which he wrote “ Kubla Khan,” and a portion of “ The 
Ancient Mariner;” and the third, the ‘ Foudroyant,’ for some 
years Nelson’s flagship, in which he fought more than one 
famousaction. Against the preservation of the last we should 
have nothing tosay. Already we treasure up the ‘ Victory,’ the 
ship in which our greatest naval hero died, and the public 
interest has never waned in that old memorial of our naval 
supremacy and British pluck. Undoubtedly there is room for 
yet another ship in our national museum, especially when that 
ship is no less intimately connected with Nelson than was the 
‘Victory ’ itself, and when it could so easily be turned to a 
good purpose. But what can we say to the claims of the other 
two relics? It would not be seemly to discuss the interest of 
our Laureate’s birth-place while the poet himself is, happily, 
still with us. Still, surely one might say that if he and his 
family were content to allow that interesting spot to become 
the property of a stranger, it would be rather impertinent of 
the outside world to intervene. It is not the case of a relic. 
Fortunately, there is no reason yet to treasure up the 
belongings of a poet who still writes for us. and writes 
as vigorously as he ever did. Then why should we be any 


| more concerned with the ultimate fate of a house that was 
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once his home, than we are with the ultimate destination 
of his cast-off clothing? And as to Coleridge's cottage, even 
if he had written half of his works there, we fail to see what 
possible good the acquisition would do the nation. Who would 
visit it? How few are the pilgrims who visit to-day the homes 
of the Lake Poets, and who is there, even among the pilgrims 
themselves, who does not look upon their homes merely as 
jnteresting incidents in the mountain scenery, and not as 
shrines for the devout worship of an old memory ? 

The case of the ‘Foudroyant,’ we willingly admit, is somewhat 
different. There is the ship, an object of interest in itself. It 
js true that we already preserve the ‘ Victory ’as a specimen of 
our old hearts of oak, but then we can well afford to keep a 
duplicate, and the ‘ Victory,’ moored at Portsmouth, is not 
within reach of the London crowd. If, as it has been suggested, 
it would be possible to tow the old hulk up the Thames, and moor 
her within reach of the London Embankment, restoring and 
arranging her as a holiday resort for the Londoner, she might 
be able to preach as eloquent a lesson to our City youth as 
ever the ‘ Victory ’ can preach down in Portsmouth Harbour, 
—and preach it, too, to a far larger congregation. But our 
lifeis hardly likely to find sermons in the stones of Coleridge’s 
cottage. What has the cottage to say to us, except that it 
once sheltered a poet, whom we sometimes read, and of whom 
the greater part of the world has never heard? For it must 
be remembered that while there hardly runs a boy in the 
street that has not heard of Nelson’s name, not one in a 
hundred would know who Coleridge was. Moreover, there is 
acertain life in a ship which is entirely wanting in the mere 
shell of bricks and stone which represents a cottage. <A 
ship is a thing that seems to have been endowed by man 
with a being of its own, and which certainly possesses in the 
imagination of its makers a certain individuality. It has moved 
upon the waters like a living creature; it has helped, by 
its wooden walls, to maintain a barrier of defence against the 
aggressor, and it has pouved forth a hail of deadly offence 
against our foes. A sentiment is attached to it which could 
never be attached to any other building of man’s manufac- 
ture. For all these reasons we would gladly swell the chorus 
that clamours against the sale of such a ship as the ‘ Foud- 
royant’ to the German ship-breaker. It was not without a 
pang of compunction that one heard of the sad end of the 
‘Great Hustern,’ whose life, though useful in one great work, 
was in the main unromantic and unprofitable in the ex- 
treme; but it would be with a sense of shame that we would 
hear of a similar fate befalling a ship whose past had been 
so glorious, and who has so many claims upon our considera- 
tion. Well, we shall see: £5,000 is the price demanded for 
the preservation of our dignity and honour, and it is still 
within the bounds of possibility that the British public 
van afford to pay that sum, and is willing to pay it. Still, as 
we have already said, the British public has some excuse in 
not answering promptly to an appeal of this kind. It is 
fairly bewildered by the claims which are advanced on behalf 
of other relics, until it believes that the world is full of nothing 
but relics, and impatiently vows that it will recognise none of 
them.‘ It is generally the relic-monger who is most to blame, 
and not the insensate apathy of a public which has no reverence, 
and cares for nothing but its visible gains and profits. The 
public is not really apathetic; it has a great deal of reverence 
—sometimes a great deal too much—and it could often 
willingly sacrifice its more tangible interests to its senti- 
ments. Only it does not like to be told upon one and the 
game day to buy and cherish Coleridge’s cottage and 
Nelson’s flagship; and for that very natural feeling we 
cannot really blame it. For the worst feature about 
public relics is that we cannot get rid of them. Once 
a public relic, always a public relic, even if it is as 
obstructive and as ugly as was the old Temple Bar. It 
was only the other day that the enterprising citizens who 
freed the Strand from that incubus, were called upon to give 
an account of every stone in its venerable frame. Happily, 
they were able to do so, and assure an anxious public that it 
had found a respected and well-cared-for home in the country ; 
otherwise, they would have suffered severely at the hands of 
public indignation. The individual periodically passes in re- 
view his relics, and destroys judiciously ; a nation never does, 
and thus accumulates in consequence among its stores a vast 
amount of rubbish. 


in the present life of man by the relics of his most remote 

ancestors. Out of them he is for ever trying to spell his 

past history; but the value that he attaches to them as 

pieces of historical evidence is nothing compared to the 

imagination with which his superstition has invested them. 

Every man, even the most sober and least imaginative, 

is conscious of a certain thrill in the handling of dead 

bones. The skull, even though we do not know that it 

is Yorick’s—or never knew Yorick himself—once belonged 

to a sentient being like ourselves, once thought and schemed, 

triumphed and despaired. It is impossible not to ex- 

perience a kind of malaise in touching it, a kind of feeling 
that the man’s spirit is still there, inhabiting that dreary 
dwelling, and that it still can resent our touch, or seek to inspire 
us with its thought. And the feeling extends even to those inani- 
mate objects which were formerly an intimate part of the per- 
sonality of some one who is dead. Could a man play the coward 
with Nelson’s sword in his hand; or can a nation forget its 
past, while the memorials of that past meet it at every turn? 
How can we wonder that the devout worshipper regards his 
relics with something more than a reverential feeling, and that 
he looks to their aid to inspire more than his memory ? We smile 
scornfully at the credulous pilgrim who seeks bodily health 
and spiritual salvation from touching the Coat of Tréves; and 
yet, who knows but his unwisdom may be more wise than 
our own superior knowledge. Faith is not only drawn from 
scientific sources, and the power of faith is still indisputable. 
Unfortunately, the line that divides our saving faith from a 
foolish superstition, and our reverence of what is worthy from 
that of what is unworthy, is a very narrow and ill-defined one, 
Here, as elsewhere, it is the proper sense of proportion that is 
wanting; and as we cannot endow a people with that sense by 
an Act of Parliament, we must try to do without, and submit 
with as good a grace as possible to the vagaries of those who 
possess it not. It is to be hoped in the present case that the 
public will show itself for once capable of making a sound 
distinction. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eee ae 
EGYPT AND “NO CONFIDENCE.” 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SpecTaTOoR.”] 

Srr,—With reference to the suggestion made by you in 
your issue of September 10th, that I am one of two Liberal 
Members of Parliament who “threaten a motion of ‘no 
confidence’ when Parliament meets,” I should be glad to be 
allowed to say that there is no ground for the statement. If 
you will do me the honour to consider the terms of the 
motion with regard to Egypt which stands on the notice 
paper of the House of Commons, you will see that it expresses 
only a desire for the resumption of the negotiations carried 
on by the late Government in 1887. The convention then 
signed was satisfactory to me, and it is probable that the 
present Government will conclude some similar arrangement. 
Even if they fail to do so, I shall move no vote of “ want of 
confidence.” As matters stand, I cannot see beforehand, 
even in a possible refusal to negotiate, supported as it would 
have to be by arguments at present unknown to me, a 
sufficient ground for withdrawal of confidence from the 
Administration.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


Glasgow, September 10th. CHARLES W. DILKE. 





THE LULL. 

[To tHE Epirox OF THE “‘ SPFCTATOR.” ; 
Si1r,—In describing the present political “ Lull,” you advise, 
with much happiness of phrase, “those in power to think, 
those in opposition to reconsider.” And there is one subject 
for reconsideration on which, in common with other Liberal 
Unionists of the rank and file, I for one, should be glad to 
be enlightened. 

Weare now represented in Parliament by forty-six Members 
from various districts. How will their votes be given? 
Under the late Government their chief duty was to keep 
Mr. Gladstone out of office, for fear of his Home-rule 
experiments, which we are still persuaded must end in 
disaster. With this primary object in view, they had 
occasionally to refrain from supporting Liberal measures 





Few human phenomena are stranger than the part played 





of which in the abstract theyapproved. And this unfortunate 
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necessity has been made the most of by Gladstonian orators 
in rural districts. 

But since the election the situation has entirely changed. 
The Gladstonian party is in office, with a sufficient majority 
to accomplish much useful Liberal work. Will the Liberal 
Unionist Members continue their general opposition, in the 
hope of driving Mr. Gladstone from power; or will they 
support the new Government, where the Irish rebellion is 
not concerned, on all questions of true Liberal policy ? 

Though Unionists, we are Liberals too. Some of us are 
a little tired of’being classed with the Conservatives (one of 
whom spoke the other day of John Bright having “ turned ” 
Unionist); and we shall find it hard, now that a Liberal 
Government is in power, to vote for Tory Unionist candi- 
dates, who, though willing enough to prevent Mr. Gladstone’s 
Trish bedevilments, would also do their best to hinder sound 
Liberal measures of reform.—I am, Sir, &ce., 


Hatherop, September 12th. THomAS S. BaAzuLey. 


[The answer to Sir Thomas Bazley is, that he must wait till 
Home.rule is struck out of the Liberal programme. Till then, 
and the Kingdom is safe from dismemberment, the duty of a 
Unionist is to resist a Home-rule Government.—Ep. Spectator. | 





“BOYCOTTING” SWEATED GOODS. 

[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In your article on the Trades-Union Congress, you 
condemn “ the craze of ‘ boycotting’ goods” made by sweated 
labour, on the ground that goods made by decently-paid labour 
must necessarily be dearer than articles the labour employed 
in producing which is very badly paid, and that, since working- 
men could only manage to confine their purchases to goods 
made at “fair” wages by buying fewer articles than they buy 
now, the result of such a “boycott” as has been proposed 
“must be less work and more misery.” But is it not a mistake 
to assume that sweated articles are always cheaper than goods 
made by well-paid operatives ? In many trades sweating arises 
mainly from the fact that low-paid labour is used in the place 
of machinery. The boots made in the splendidly equipped 
factory of the English Co-operative {Wholesale Society at 
Leicester by workers in receipt of trade-union wages, working 
trade-union hours, are, by means of the plentiful use of 
machinery, turned out at a cost of production quite as 
moderate as those which (until the strike of April, 1890, 
abolished the sweating system in the London boot trade), 
were made without machinery in miserable garrets and cellars 
at the Kast End by men working eighteen hours a day at about 
threepence per hour; and the Scottish Wholesale Society 
contrives to produce shirts in its well-organised workshops at 
Shieldhall quite as cheaply as they can be produced by firms 
which get their shirts made by women working at starvation 
wages “all the hours God sends” in their wretched homes, or 
in the stifling dens of the “ sub-contractors,’ and this not- 
withstanding that this co-operative society pays decent wages 
to its “hands,” and employs them for the usual Factory-Act 
hours. I may be told that machinery throws men and women 
out of employment. But that raises another question which 
need not be discussed now. The Spectator, I feel sure, does 
not entertain any prejudice against the use of machinery.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


September 10th. Davip F. ScHuoss. 





THE NEW RADICALISM AND THE CHURCH. 

[To THE EpitTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—With reference to your article on this subject, in which 
you quote a recent dictum of the Pall Mall Gazette, to the 
effect that the{Disestablishment movement is a survival from 
a past epoch and an extinct order of ideas, and that the new 
Radicalism will find its’mission rather in the “ Democratisa- 
tion” of the Church, it may be worth while to cite the 
following from Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s book on Switzerland, 
published manyfyears ago :— 

“In England, France, and Italy, the Radicals are mostly— 
though not all—in favour of a thorough separation of the Church 
and State ; but such is not a Ziiricher’s idea, for in this Republic 
men perceive not only that religion is a part of public life, but 
that the Church is an integral fraction of the State. To drive 
the Church away from the State, is not to overthrow the Church. 
These Switzers understand that a State Church is a Lay Church. 
To cut away the Church as something alien to the State and civil 


in the human heart. These Radicals hold on, therefor 
doctrine of a national Church...... All forms of worshi 

allowed ; all forms of worship recognised by the Canton ‘- “ 
dowed ; all congregations regulate their own affairs, within the 
law and under State control. Each Commune chooses her oan 
priest and pastor for a term of years. A Church so ruled presents 
to them the very model of a national and democratic Chureh.” ’ 


e, to the 


I am quoting this merely as showing that the idea of a demo. 
cratic Church is by no means a new one. I do not discuss the 
question how far such an idea is compatible with the some. 
what rigid constitution of the Church of England; but J may 
venture to express my conviction that if it is to remain g 
national Church, it can only be by so far democratising jt 
as to give the congregation or the parish a voice in its own 
affairs.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Chelmsford, September 12th. R. E. Bartierr, 





ANTI-CHOLERAIC VACCINATION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Have you not misread the note of the Times’ corye. 
spondent on M. Pasteur’s proposed experiments with anti. 
choleraic vaccine ? 

M. Blowitz’s paragraphs do not seem to me to justify your 
inference that the Siamese villagers are to be subjected to 
tests that Frenchmen might not be asked to submit to. True, 
M. Pasteur, as reported, says that without the introduction of 
the cholera virus into the intestines, the efficacy of the vac. 
cination cannot be proved. But that refers to Paris, where 
there is no great cholera epidemic. He recognises that it is 
“impossible to deal with human beings,” as he has done with 
animals,—that the cholera virus must not be introduced into 
the human intestines as an experiment, and it is because he 
recognises this that he wishes his vaccine to be tried where 
alone its efficacy can otherwise be proved, 7.e., in the face of 
an epidemic, or in a country where cholera is endemic. His 
offer to the Duke of Oldenburg, in presence of the Russian 
epidemic, was rejected, and he now turns his eyes to Siam, 
because the disease is endemic there, and because he believes 
that Prince Damrong will favour the experiment. He asks 
for authority to “vaccinate a portion of the inhabitants in 
some of the villages, to take their names,” and observe the 
results. This, he adds, “is the only method open to science* 
whereby his vaccination can be proved efficacious as a preven- 
tive. Surely these quoted words dispose of your interpretation, 
and should lead you to withdraw your ungenerous suggestion,. 
notwithstanding expressions of his own to a contrary effect, 
that in this matter M. Pasteur is actuated by mere “intellectual 
curiosity.”—I am, Sir, &c., A. A. 

(We did not say he was in this matter, but that is the usua} 
motive for experiments on living things.—ED. Spectator. | 





LIGHT IN THE EGYPTIAN TOMBS. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’| 

S1r,—Having been absent from England, I have only recently 
seen the Spectator of August 20th, in which [ have read with 
special interest the communication entitled ‘“ Notes from a 
Diary in Egypt and Palestine.” Will you allow me briefly to 
notice one point in that interesting paper? The writer speaks 
of the difficulty of understanding how the necessary light 
could have been obtained for executing the delicate paintings 
and inscriptions still found on the walls and ceilings of the 
dark interiors of the Egyptian tombs. It occurs to me that an 
explanation is easily found. It is, that the work was done 
while the structure was in course of erection, and before the 
tombs were covered in. That is to say, it was executed in the 
full light of day, and afterwards built into its place as the 
superstructure was proceeded with.—I am, Sir, &c., 





ST. PAUL AT ATHENS. 

(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—I have neither said nor implied that St..Paul’s presence 
on Areopagus meant a “formal trial with the usages tradi- 
tional in cases of murder.” The Areopagites had special 
jurisdiction over matters of religion, and the Apostle, having 
aroused curiosity and opposition by his discussions in the 
Agora, was cited before the Court of Areopagus to explain the 
new religion which he was preaching. “And they took him 
and brought him to Areopagus ” can mean nothing less than 





life, is to abandon all control of the most vital force and passion 


that. His skilful address conciliated his audience, and he was 
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allowed to depart in peace. A less skilful advocate might have 
fared very differently. “ Every good critic” is in this case on 
a level with any ordinary mortal who understands Greek and 
;nows the history of Areopagus.—I am, Sir, &e., M. 





“CRIMINAL ANIMALS.” 
(Lo THe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

grr,—The writer of the article in the Spectator of September 
10th, having the above title, has made an astonishing mis- 
quotation in the heading prefixed to the said article. ‘If 
the bull was mad, how did he know it was Sunday?” It 
should be: “If the bull was mad, how did he know that the 
little boy had asked questions ? ” being Paul Dombey’s reply 
toa warning anecdote related by Mrs. Pipchin, concerning a 
child who was “ gored to death by a mad bull for asking 
questions.” There is nothing whatever in the passage about 
any alleged Sabbath-breaking on the part of the child, as 
the writer of the article would have discovered for himself 
had he taken the trouble to refer to “ Dombey and Son.” I 
quote from memory, and may not have given the exact words 
of the original, but Iam quite sure I have given the general 
sense correctly.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


Farnborough, Hants, September 10th. C. S. JERRAM. 





VULTURES. 
(To rue Epiror oF tHe “ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—Perhaps the following incident would interest students 
of natural history amongst your readers. Last week some 
sports took place at a station near here, one of the events 
being what is popularly known as a “ Victoria-Cross Race,”— 
that is, the competitors have to ride some distance, taking two or 
three hurdles on their way, to a point where there are arranged 
anumber of figures in stuffed cases, shaped like human bodies ; 
they then dismount, fire 2 round of blank cartridge, pick up a 
dummy each, and race back. In this case, after the sports were 
over the dummies were left on the ground, and in about half-an- 
hour after the ground was deserted, I noticed a vulture settle 
on the ground close to the dummies; in about another five 
minutes, more than thirty had collected. The birds seemed 
much puzzled as they carefully inspected each lay-figure: 
walking from one to the next all along the line, and eventually, 
after sitting in a circle for a short time, flew away. These 
birds must have discovered the dummies by sight, though I 
have often heard that vultures rely on their sense of smell as 
well.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Upper Burmah, August 6th. C. W. H. Bruce. 





THE HONEST CUCKOO. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
§1r,—I turned with as great expectation to the letter from 
Mr. Scot Skirving about the cuckoo in your last issue as I did 
to that published in the Spectator of August 13th, headed, “ An 
Honest Cuckoo.” But I was destined to quite as much dis- 
appointment. The causes of my disappointment were these :— 

(1.) The matter referred to by your correspondent, Mr. 
Bowley, of August 13th, was not new to me by any means. 
The first note of the observations of Herr Adolf Miiller was not 
given in “ Westermann’s Monatshefte ” (not “ Moaatshefte ”), 
but in the Gartenlaube; and from the Gartenlaube an admirable 
free translation was made some time ago in the Ibis—an 
English repository of facts in ornithology—by a most com- 
petent ornithologist. The more recent German note gave rise 
to paragraphs in London papers, the Echo amongst others, 
from which the Bristol Times and Mirror no doubt copied; 
and seeing you have so often had to make claims against pro- 
vincial papers for getting the credit of your own paragraphs, 
you will, no doubt, be pleased to do this justice to the Echo, 
whose egg has, cuckoo-like, been dropped into the nest of the 
Bristol paper. 

(2.) I expected some further light from the letter in your 
last issue which I did not get, and light for which I am eager, 
and would most heartily welcome. 

The notion that the cuckoo sometimes hatches its own eggs 
is old. Dr. Erasmus Darwin expressed his belief, based on 
observation, that this was so; and he supported his position 
by quoting a letter from the Rev. Mr. Wilmot, of Morley, 
near Derby, describing an instance of a cuckoo hatching its 
own eggs (it could hardly be said to nest, for it simply laid 





them in a depression among some coal-slack). This was in 
1792. The cuckoo was first observed by one of Mr. Wilmot’s 
labourers, and was afterwards watched by Mr. Wilmot him- 
self; and many of his friends came to see the curiosity, among 
others, a Mr. and Mrs. Holyoake. Mr. Blackwall, the dis- 
tinguished ornithologist, critically dealt with this case in 
the Zoological Journal for 1829, and came to the conclusion 
that all were misled, and mistook a night-jar for a cuckoo, 
which implies more ignorance than can well be believed 
on the part of a rustic, a country clergyman, and a 
country gentleman and lady; since the bristly quills or 
undeveloped feathers that hang from the upper part of the 
mouth of the night-jar over the lower are such a striking dis- 
tinguishing feature, especially when the birds are seen sitting. 
Mr. Blackwall’s reasons are not wholly convincing,—at all 
events to me. Since then there have now and again been 
notes made by observers to the same effect. The gentleman 
who writes under the name of “ Cannock Brand,” in his article 
on the “ Cuckoo ” in Longman’s Magazine, June, 1891, spoke of 
one or two instances known to him; and an Essex naturalist 
known to me declares an experience of the same kind. It is 
evident that the cuckoo at one time—though a remote time— 
nested and brooded its own young, and there is surely no im- 
possibility in reversions to original habit in rare circumstances 
here, as is found to be the case in many other instances. 

One of the great arguments against the cuckoo brooding is 
its peculiarity of formation, the stomach lying beneath the 
sternum; but—not to speak of the night-jar, which so far 
shares the peculiarity, and yet hatches its eggs and broods its 
young—there are the two common North American cuckoos 
which are so formed, and yet brood their young, one species 
doing it under a most extraordinary form of communism. 
“Cannock Brand” gives a case of finding on Wimbledon 
Common acuckoo that had laid an egg, or eggs, on the ground, 
and he came to the conclusion—from what I think was a too 
narrow basis of facts—that the cuckoo eats its own eggs; a thing 
which Yarrell (latest edition) will give no countenance to, saying 
that the notion arises simply from the cuckoo carrying its 
eggs in its mouth to deposit them in other birds’ nests. 

Some very noted ornithologists have been inclined to scout 
the idea of the young cuckoo turning out the true progeny of 
the foster parents. Within the past few years this has been 
most carefully observed, and reported with the most exact 
details, by competent ornithologists,—the one the well-known 
bird painter, Mrs. Blackburn, and the other the equally well- 
known Northern ornithologist, Mr. J. Hancock. This proves 
that, even with experts, it is not safe to dogmatise too much on 
any point connected with such a vagrant as the cuckoo. 

But, the truth is, though I am but an amateur, I am an 
earnest enquirer on this matter, and would be glad of any 
further information that can be procured about the cuckoo 
and its exceptional habits.—I am, Sir, &e., 

ALEXANDER H. Japp. 

National Liberal Club, August 29th. 








POETRY. 


ENGLAND MY MOTHER. 
[ Epilogue, from an unpublished volume. | 
I. 


Labour the giant 
Chafes in his hold. 


Yet do the songsmiths 
Quit not their forges; 
Still on life’s anvil 
Forge they the rhyme. 
Still the rapt faces 
Glow from the furnace : 
Breath of the smithy 
Scorches their brows. 


ENGLAND my Mother, 

Wardress of waters, 

Builder of peoples, 
Maker of men,— 


Hast thou yet leisure 

Left for the muses ? 

Heed’st thou the songsmith 
Forging the rhyme? 


Deafened with tumults, 
How canst thou hearken 
Strident is faction, 


, Yea, and thou hear’st them ? 
Demos is loud. 


So shall the hammers 
Fashion not vainly 
Verses of gold. 


Lazarus, hungry, 
Menaces Dives ; 
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II. 
Lo, with the ancient Nay, what is Nature’s 
Roots of man’s nature, Self, but an endless 
Twines the eternal Strife toward music, 
Passion of song. Euphony, rbyme ? 
Ever Love fans it, Trees in their blooming, 
Ever Life feeds it ; Tides in their flowing, 
Time cannot age it, Stars in their circling, 
Death cannot slay. Tremble with song. 
Deep in the world-heart God on his throne is 
Stand its foundations, Eldest of poets : 
Tangled with all things, Unto his measures 
Twin-made with all. Moveth the Whole. 
Iii. 
Therefore, deride not Men shall make music, 
Speech of the muses, Man shall give ear. 
England my mother, Not while the choric 
Maker of men. Chant of creation 
Nations are mortal, Floweth from all things, 
Fragile is greatness ; Poured without pause, 
Fortune may fly thee, a 
Song shall not fy. Faintly the descant, 
Song the all-girdling, Whereto for ever 
Song cannot perish : Dances the world. 
IV. 


Thou, at the world-loom 

Weaving thy future, 

Fitly mayst temper 
Toil with delight. 


So shall the songsmiths 

Proffer their rhyme-gifts, 

England my mother, 
Maker of men. 


Deemest thou, labour 

Only is earnest ? 

Grave is all beauty, 
Solemn is joy. 


Gray grows thy count’nance, 
Full of the ages: 
Time on thy forehead 
Sits like a dream. 
Song is the potion 
All things renewing, 
Youth’s one elixir, 
Fountain of morn. 


Song is no bauble,— 

Slight not the songsmith, 

England my mother, 
Maker of men. 


WILLIAM WATSON, 








BOOKS. 


ee 
LEADING CASES.* 
Sir FREDERICK PoLLock is a standing example of that 
connection between law and literature which, to use Milton’s 
happy phrase, is “so ancient and so eminent amongst us.” 
No one but a lawyer, as well as a man of letters of real taste 
and insight, could possibly have done what Sir Frederick 
Pollock has done,—put the most famous of Smith’s “ Leading 
Cases” into the particular form of verse which suits them 
best. Had the writer been less of a lawyer, or had he possessed 
a less thorough knowledge of and feeling for the masters of 
modern English literary form, bis skits would bave been a 
failure. You cannot travesty well unless you fully appreciate 
what you are travestying. For example, Calverly could not 
have written “ Wigglesworth v. Dallison,” because his lack 
of legal knowledge would not have allowed him that complete 
intimacy which is necessary for humorous adaptation. Sir 
Frederick Pollock, again, could not have written it had he not 
possessed a profound knowledge of the Tennysonian form of 
idyllic blank verse. In a word, what was wanted was law as 
well as letters, and in Sir Frederick Pollock we get both. Fortu- 
nately, however, it is not necessary for the enjoyment of the 
Leading Cases to be learned in the law as well as a lover of 
literature. No doubt the lawyer can get an added pleasure 
by noting the close and clever travesty of the legal forms, as 
well as of Tennyson’s, or Browning’s, or Swinburne’s style ; 
but even with that pleasure deducted, there is plenty for 
the layman to enjoy. Indeed, we are certain that some of 
the Apprentice’s warmest admirers have never looked into 
Smith’s “ Leading Cases,” or given a thought to the subject 
of bailments or the custom of the county. These admirers have 





* Leading Cases done into English, and other Diversions, 
Pollock, Bart, London; Macmiilan aud Co, 


By Sir Frederick 





i 
been as much delighted by a republication of Sir Frederick's 
verses as the barristers. The old edition had become ve 
scarce,—few men who possessed it caring to let it go even at a 
great price. Hence many of those who loved the Leading (ages 
have hitherto been obliged to love at a distance. Now, however 
they may become fee-simple owners, and not only of the old 
cases, but of two additional legal poems, and of sundry othe; 
verses,—French, Latin, Greek, and English. 

The best of the two new leading cases is “ Dickson y, Great 
Northern Railway Company,” 18 Q. B. Div., 176, entitlea by 
Sir Frederick, “The Hound’s Tail’s Case.” Dickson hag a 
hound called ‘Dutch Oven.’ This dog he sent by rail. There 
however, its tail was injured—cut off by an accident. Dickson 
accordingly, sued the Company. They replied, however, that 
the owner had only paid “a common dog’s fee,” and that if 
he had wanted to be insured against injury toa valuable animal, 
he should have paid on the special scale. The Divisional Court 
found for the Company. So far we have summarised Sir 
Frederick’s poem. The rest we give as he reports :— 

“THE PLAINTIFF’S COUNSEL, 
O where, O where's our little case gone ? 
The Company's terms prevail, 
The Divisional Court have made us their sport, 
And mangled and clipped our tail. 
But, though shrewd be our haps, and conditions be traps, 
When negligent porters shove, 
And we can’t mend the fact, yet we'll go on the Act— 
There’s a Court of Appeal above. 
THE COURT OF APPEAL, 
Now here, O here’s an unanimous voice 
Against this proud Company ; 
They takes your money and gives no choice 
In reason, that we can see ; 
But will break, steal, kill at their servants’ will, 
Or a monstrous rate will fis— 
Eighteenth of the Queen,' it shall be seen, 
Was made for to stop such tricks. 
THE REPORTER. 
But where, O where is the tailless hound, 
And what shall be done with he ? 
Shall a place for him in the Court be found, 
The Lords Justices’ dog to be ? 
With glory increased, a reported beast, 
Though he course no more on ground, 
He shall hunt like a spectre the grasping Director, 
‘Dutch Oven’ the tailless hound.” 
Delightful as this is, we cannot admit that it beats such old 
favourites as “The Six Carpenters’ Case,” or ‘“ Mostyn ». 
Fabrigas ”’—the case in which the Island of Minorea, in order 
to bring the action within the jurisdiction of the Courts, was 
alleged to be within the Ward of Cheap in the City of 
London. These two cases depend upon their charm for the 
vigour and humour of the treatment, not upon any humorous 
imitation of style. Of the direct attempts to write in the vein 
of a great poet, the best example, in our opinion, is “ Wiggles. 
worth v. Dallison.” A more perfect imitation of Tennyson’s 
blank-verse idylls, the scenes of which are laid in modem 
times, it would be impossible to imagine. How full of the 
pedantic and mannered grace which marked Tennyson’s 
earlier blank verse, is the opening of “ Wigglesworth v. Dalli- 
son :”— 
“© Hibaldstow Leys, they say, this field is call’d’— 
So I to Edwin, as he swung with slow 
Mechanic oscillation on the gate, 
Half mindful in dim chambers of the brain, 
If our new prophets read old riddles right, 
Of some ancestral four-foot playfulness— 
‘A strange old name.’ But he, my country friend, 
Peal’d forth bucolic laughter, no dry crease 
And measur’d curl of nicer town-bred lips, 
But full cachinnant music from the lungs 
Catching the half form’d word: ‘ Ay, strange to you 
Strangers from town—but I—we know them well, 
The field and the field’s tenant.” 
As an exercise in that peculiar and delightful art, which 
is not parody, or caricature, or travesty, but something 
better, this is beyond praise. Even Crabbe’s poem in the 
Rejected Addresses does not catch the style and ring of the 
writer imitated with greater felicity. The “ Aye, strange to 
you strangers from town,” is inimitable. The other Tenny- 
sonian poem, “ Coggs v. Bernard,” is excellent, too, but some- 
how misses the perfect idyllic feeling with which “the custom 
of the country ” is set forth. 
The French, Latin, and Greek Diversions which fill the latter 
pages in the new volume are, in our opinion at least, not equal 
to the Leading Cases. They are doubtless exceedingly clever 





1 The Railway aud Canal Traffic Act, 17 & 18 Vict. c. 31. 
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and exceedingly scholarly, but those that have a. humorous 
intent seem to lack the breadth of the legal verses. Very 
ossibly, however, this is not a fair judgment. We confess to 
a great an admiration of the Cases to be quite fair. When we 
look at the Diversions, we cannot help feeling how much 
better pleased we should have been had they been law 
lyrics. For Shelley’s Case, the reasonable pig’s Case, or the 
Case of Swans, we would willingly part with all the Diver- 
sions except one. That one is, we admit, as good as a new 
Case. It is entitled, “ Lines on the Death of a College Cat.” 
For lovers of feline poetry, it is a priceless possession, and 
almost fit to rank with Gray’s immortal verses. The elegy in 
question describes how the author was admitted to the Com- 
mon Room of bis College on election as a Fellow, but how 
this did not complete the full initiation :— 
“One said, ‘ The Senior Fellow’s vote !’ 
The Senior Fellow, black of coat, 
Save where his front was white, 
Arose and sniffed the stranger’s shoes 
With critic nose, as ancients use 
To judge mankind aright. 
I—for ’twas I who tell the tale— 
Conscious of fortune’s trembling scale, 
Awaited the decree ; 
But ‘om had judged: ‘ He loves our race,’ 
And, as to his ancestral place, 
He leapt upon my knee. 
Thenceforth in common-room and hall 
A verus socius known to all 
I came and went and sat, 
Far from cross fate’s or envy’s reach ; 
For none a title could impeach 
Accepted by the cat. 
While statutes changed, and freshmen came, 
His gait, his wisdom were the same, 
His age no more than mellow ; 
Yet nething mortal may defy 
The march of Anno Domini, 
Not e’en the Senior Fellow. 
Beneath our linden shade he lies ; 
Mere eld hath softly closed his eyes 
With late and honoured end. 
He seems, while catless we confer, 
To join with faint Elysian purr, 
A tutelary friend.” 
With this quotation, we must end our notice of Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s delightful little volume. 





WORKS OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES.* 


AFTER all, the contributions which Dr. Holmes has made to 
literature are but modest in amount, the more when we 
remember that they represent the labours of more than sixty 
years. The earliest poem bears the date of 1830; the series 
of papers which are entitled “ Among the Teacups,” appeared, 
for the most part, in 1890. The world would have been well 
content to have had more than thirteen volumes during this 
long literary activity. The fact is that literature, if it has 
been the main interest of Dr. Holmes’s life, has not been the 
main occupation. For thirty-six years he was Professor of 
Anatomy at Harvard. Human anatomy is, as he says in the 
course of one of his essays, an ‘‘almost exhausted science.” 
If additions are made to this branch of knowledge, they are so 
small that it requires no effort to assimilate them. Hence it 
is, from one side at least, an ideal occupation for a man who 
would give his leisure to the Muses. In every other direction, 
Science, specialise it as you may, is virtually inexhaustible, 
while the actual practice of surgery or medicine is so absorbing 
as almost to prohibit any other occupation. There is an 
intellectual security, to use the word in its first sense, about 
the subject to which Dr. Holmes’s good genius led him, which 
has been very much in his favour. 

The contents of the thirteen volumes may be thus described: 
—In the first four, we have the four sets of papers entitled 
respectively, “The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” “The 
Professor at the Breakfast-Table,” “The Poet at the Break- 
fast-Table ” (1871), and “Among the Teacups” (1890-91). 
Then follow the three romances, “Elsie Venner,” ‘The 
Guardian Angel,” and “ A Mortal Antipathy.” Vols. VIII. 
and IX. are devoted to “‘ Pages from an Old Volume of Life,” 
miscellaneous essays ranging in date of publication from 
1857 to 1881, and “ Medical Essays” (1842-1882). The tenth 


in 1886; and finally, we have three volumes of poems—the 
verses scattered through the first four volumes being brought 
together in the third. Of these four, the first, “ The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast-Table,” is by far the best known, at least on 
this side of the Atlantic. There is, indeed, no particular 
reason why it should be, except, indeed, the all-sufficient one 
that it was the first. The most admirable, even the most 
successful continuation, does not, and indeed cannot, make 
the impression made by that which it follows. However great 
its proper force, its effect has been largely anticipated. In 
point of literary merit, we can see very little difference 
between the first and the last, between the “ Breakfast-Table” 
of 1857 and the “Tea-Table” of 1890. Perhaps there is a 
lively and, so to speak, irresponsible gaiety about the earlier 
writing which we do not find in the second. Take, for in- 
stance, out of the “ Autocrat” the famous “Sumatra Corre- 
spondence,” part of which, familiar as it may be to many of 
our readers, we shall venture to quote :— 


“This island is now the property of the Stamford family,— 
having been won, it is said, in a raffle, by Sir Stamford, during 
the stock-gambling mania of the South-Sea Scheme. ..... The 
principal vegetable productions of the island are the pepper-tree 
and the bread-fruit-tree. Pepper being very abundantly produced, 
a benevolent society was organised in London during the last 
century for supplying the natives with vinegar and oysters, as an 
addition to that delightful condiment. {Note received from Dr. 
D. P.| It is said, however, that, as the oyst: rs were of the kind 
called natives in England, the natives of Sumatra, in obedience to 
a natural instinct, refused to touch them, and confined themselves 
entirely to the crew of the vessel in which they were brought over. 
This information was received from one of the oldest inhabitants, 
a native himself, and exceedingly fond of missionaries. He is said 
also to be very skilful in the cuisine peculiar to the island. During 
the season of gathering the pepper, the persons employed are 
subject to various incommodities, the chief of which is violent and 
long-continued sternutation, or sneezing. Such is the vehemence 
of these attacks, that the unfortunate subjects of them are often 
driven backwards for great distances at immense speed, on the 
well-known principle of the wxolipile. Not being able to see where 
they are going, these poor creatures dash themselves to pieces 
against the rocks or are precipitated over the cliffs and thus many 
valuable lives are lost annually. As, during the whole pepper- 
harvest, they feed exclusively on this stimulant, they become ex- 
ceedingly irritable. The smallest injury is resented with un- 
governable rage. A young man suffering from the pepper-fever, as 
it is called, cudgelled another most severely for appropriating a 
superannuated relative of trifling value, and was only pacified by 
having a present made him of a pig of that peculiar species of 
swine called the Peccavi by the Catholic Jews, who, it is well 
known, abstain from swine’s flesh in imitation of the Mahometan 
Buddhists. The bread-tree grows abundantly. Its branches are 
well known to Europe and America under the familiar name of 
maccaront. The smaller twigs are called vermicelli. ‘They have a 
decided animal flavour, as may be observed in the soups cont ining 
them. Maccaroni, being tubular, is the favourite habitat of a 
very dangerous insect, which is rendered peculiarly ferocious by 
being boiled. The government of the island, therefore, never 
allows a stick of it to be exported without being accompanied by 
a piston with which its cavity may at any time be thoroughly 
swept out. These are commonly lost or stolen before the mac- 
caroni arrives among us. It therefore always contains many of 
these insects, which, however, generally die of old age in the shops, 
so that accidents from this source are comparatively rare.” 





There is a satirical tinge about this, but not more than a tinge. 
But compare with it the following from “ Over the Teacups ” :— 

« All Saturnians are born equal, live equal, and die equal. All 
Saturnians are born free,—free, that is, to obey the rules laid 
down for the regulation of their conduct, pursuits, and opinions, 
free to be married to the person selected for them by the physiolo- 
gical section of the government, and free to die at such proper 
period of life as may best suit the convenience and general welfare 
of the community. The one great industrial product of Saturn 
is the bread-root. The Saturnians find this wholesome and 
palatable enough ; and it is well they do, as they have no other 
vegetable. It is what I should calla most uninteresting kind of 
eatable, but it serves as food and drink, having juice enough, so 
that they get along without water. They havea tough, dry grass, 
which, matted together, furnishes them with clothes sufficiently 
warm for their cold-blooded constitutions, and more than sufli- 
ciently ugly. A piece of ground large enough to furnish bread- 
root for ten persons is allotted to each head of a household, 
allowance being made for the possible increase of families. This, 
however, is not a very important consideration, as the Saturnians 
are not a prolific race. ‘The great object of life being the product 
of the largest possible quantity of bread-roots, and women not 
being so capable in the fields as the stronger sex, females are con- 
sidered an undesirable addition to society. ‘The one thing the 
Saturnians dread and abhor is inequality. The whole object of 
their laws and customs is to maintain the strictest equality in 
everything,—social relations, property, so far as they can be said 
to have anything which can be so called, mode of living, dress, 
and all other matters. It is their boast that nobody ever starved 
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They have no looking-glasses. There is no such article as a ribbon 
known among them. All their clothes are of one pattern. I 
noticed that there were no pockets in any of their garments, and 
learned that a pocket would be considered prima facie evidence of 
theft, as no honest person would have use for such a secret recep- 
tacle.) Before the revolution which established the great law of 
absolute and lifelong equality, the inhabitants used to feed at 
their own private tables. Since the regeneration of society all 
meals are taken in common. The last relic of barbarism was the 
use of plates,—one or even more to each individual. This ‘ odious 
relic of an effete civilisation,’ as they called it, has long been 
superseded by oblong hollow receptacles, one of which is allotted 
to each twelve persons. A great riot took place when an attempt 
was made by some fastidious and exclusive egotists to introduce 
partitions which should partially divide one portion of these re- 
ceptacles into individual compartments. The Saturnians boast 
that they have no paupers, no thieves, none of those fictitious 
values called money,—all which things, they hear, are known in 
that small Saturn nearer the sun than the great planet which is 
their dwelling-place.” 

The tinge has become a very decided colour indeed here. The 
series to which we are most inclined to take exception is the 
second, “The Professor at the Breakfast-Table.” We have 
not space to develop our reasons in detail, but we may quote 
from the recent preface a sentence which is in a way typical of 
a considerable part of it. “ Faith is the most precious of 
possessions, and it dislikes being meddled with. It means, 
of course, self-trust,”’—a way of putting it even more crude 
than what we find in the book itself, where it is modified by 
the clause “as an intellectual state.” Surely this can only be 
true in the sense in which all motives, feelings, and emotions, 
even the most purely altruistic, can be said to be selfish. You 
love your neighbour because you feel it to be more pleasant, 
or more useful for you, to love him than not. It is not only 
religious faith that disappears under this process, but all faith 
whatsoever. Is the faith of a child in its parents’ wisdom 
and love “a belief in the value of its own opinion”? On the 
whole, we prefer St. Paul’s definition, “The substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” Happily, 
it is very seldom indeed that we find a note that jars like this. 
The genial humour, the mitis sapientia of the writer, illus- 
trated as it is by a curious learning, always felicitously used, 
make these conversations the most delightful of reading. 

Of the “Romances,” there is no need to speak. “Elsie 
Venner,” which everybody knows sufficiently, represents them. 
The characteristic of this novel is one that does not well bear 
repeating. The first impression that it makes is very strong. 
What reader does not remember the shudder that passed 
through him as the meaning of the story dawned upon him ? 
But the emotion once felt is not to be renewed, at least with 
anything like its first force. And it is not a book which one 
would care to take down from the shelf again and again. With 
all its cleverness it never could be, in this sense, a favourite. 

The two volumes of essays are remarkably interesting, those 
distinguished as “Medical” being especially marked by 
literary power. The writer is put on his mettle to make them 
attractive, and he succeeds. We venture to think him alittle 
hard on “ Homeopathy,” from which, after all, the orthodox 
have learnt a good deal, and which will contribute something 
to the eclectic medicine of the future, we might even say 
of the present. The other volume, “The Seasons ”—Dr. 
Holmes is a great lover of Nature, and especially of trees— 
may be specially mentioned, as also a curious paper on “The 
Physiology of Verification.” The “Hundred Days in Europe ” 
is delightful reading, but it will probably be so fresh in the 
memories of our readers that we need not say more about it, 

The poems would scarcely have made Dr. Holmes’s reputa- 
tion, but they are not unworthy of it. They are largely 
“occasional” verses, written for academical or professional 
meetings, for birthdays and other anniversaries, to congratu- 
late the living, or to commemorate the dead ; but whatever the 
occasion, they are equal to it. Among the happiest specimens 
are the pieces which are entitled, “ The Class of Twenty-nine,” 
and there is a link of association between them which increases 
the interest. “The Class of Twenty-nine ” was the graduating 
class at Harvard for that year (the year, by-the-way, in which 
Lord Tennyson won the Chancellor’s Prize at Cambridge with 
“'Timbuctoo”); and year after year, from 1851 to 1889, their 
meeting suggested some theme, grave or gay. It is not easy 
to choose; but the second half of the poem of 1885, if not 
better than the rest, can be easily detached :— 

“ Our heads with frosted locks are white, 
Our roofs are thatched with snow, 
But red, in chilling winter’s spite, 
Our hearts and hearthstones glow. 





Our old acquaintance, Time, drops in, 
And while the running sands 

Their golden thread unheeded spin, 
He warms his frozen hands. 


Stay, wingéd hours, too swift, too sweet,’ 
And waft this message o’er 

To all we miss, from all we meet 
On life’s fast-crumbling shore : 


Say that, to old affection true, 
We hug the narrowing chain 

That binds our hearts,—alas, how few 
The links that yet remain ! 


The fatal touch awaits them all 
That turns the rocks to dust ; 

From year to year they break and fall,— 
They break, but never rust. 


Say if one note of happier strain 
This worn-out harp afford,— 

One throb that trembles, not in vain, — 
Their memory lent its chord. 


Say that when Fancy closed her wings 
And Passion quenched his fire, 

Love, Love, still echoed from the strings 
As from Anacreon’s lyre!” 





BARRACKS, BIVOUACS, AND BATTLES* 

WE suppose that Mr. Forbes knows his own business best, 
Otherwise, it would certainly seem to us that the combination 
of humour, pathos, and imagination exhibited in the series of 
stories which he has contributed from time to time to the 
periodical press, and now republishes, would indicate that he 
ought to undertake some larger work than this. He hasa 
power of describing various types of character in a way that 
brings them most vividly before one. In the art of describing 
warlike scenes and events, he is notoriously a past-master, 
If the volume has a defect, we should say that it is to be found 
in the fact that it at times leaves one a little too uncertain 
where the line is drawn between fact and fiction. 

The way in which, for instance, Mr. Forbes details the career 
of “ Edmund Lestrange,” and introduces into it the names of 
many of the best-known soldiers of Europe, whether English 
or foreign, might well seem to the innocent reader to mean 
that the story was an actual passage of history. This isa 
most powerful, but a most dangerous faculty. We feel by no 
means convinced that some of the stories which Mr. Forbes 
tells of the circumstances under which Lestrange met Herbert 
Stewart, for instance, and of his influence among the Boers 
during the Majuba Campaign, will not slip into history as an 
at least plausible tradition. The paper in which this career 
is described is, perhaps, of all of them, the one which has the 
most serious purpose in it. Mr. Forbes has a profound 
admiration for the good old soldier of the past, and some- 
thing, perhaps, of the suspicion of one who has himself served 
in the ranks of the Army in the good old days, of the loyalty 
and trustworthiness of the younger soldiers of our time. 
Therefore he throws his whole force into describing the dis- 
astrous effects which—as his title, “ Absit Omen,” suggests 
—he at least half fears might follow the dissemination among 
our young regiments of the poisonous ideas of a skilful traitor. 


Mr. Forbesis a good hater, as well as an enthusiastic friend. 
It seems to us that this faculty of his of dressing-up fiction 
so as to be hardly distinguishable from fact might be used by 
an anonymous writer with very dangerous effect. “The 
Fate of Nana Sahib’s Englishman ” is another paper of the 
same type. Graphic and dramatic as it is, it belongs to that 
borderland between fact and fiction which may be very appro- 
priate to an historical novel, but throws an uncomfortable 
shade of doubt over one’s mind in reading other articles which 
are certainly intended to be very grave and matter-of-fact. 
“My Campaign in Pall Mall” is, if we are to accept it as it 
stands, a most serious indictment of the credit and honour 
alike of several civil officers in the War Office, and of either 
Lord Chelmsford or some of the officers on his staff. But 
the air which is thrown over the volume by the more 
imaginative essays will make most readers wonder how far 
Mr. Forbes’s serious tender of evidence is to be accepted a8 
that to which he actually pledges himself, and how far the 
facts are dressed up here, as in other essays, for the purpose 
of producing a sensation. Therefore, we cannot satisfy our- 
selves by placing on record the very great interest and pleasure 
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with which we have read each one of these stories or essays, 
without entering a protest against this playing with fact. It 
s:ems to us that it, at least, might tempt a man, when he had 
an enemy to attack or a friend to belaud, to be less judicial 
than imaginative in guiding the public as to their judgments 
of men and things. That is the great danger of the whole 
system of war correspondents. It is a danger only the more 
gerious in the case of a writer so brilliant, so fascinating 
as Mr. Forbes. For our own part, we like Mr. Forbes 
best when he is engaged in such a study as “ The Old 
Sergeant.” The setting of old Scottish life with which 
he has surrounded the central figure is in itself most charm- 
ing, short as the story is. Mr. Forbes—who was, we believe, 
the son of a Scottish minister—has a hearty affection 
for the scenes of his childhood, which puts him in his most 
favourable humour when he is describing any of the men 
whom he knew in those days. How far the “old sergeant ” 
may be an actual portrait, we do not pretend to know; that 
he lives in the pages of Mr. Forbes’s volume we are quite 
sure. The stern old man who sacrifices the son, on whom 
all his affections are set, to his sense of duty and his loyalty 
to the service of the Crown; who carries through the 
whole business of denouncing his son without hesitation 
or sign of remorse, and is found dead on his way back 
from having given the information which leads to the 
son’s being apprehended as a deserter, is not likely to be 
forgotten by any one who has once made his acquaintance. 
“ How the Crayture got on the Strength” is a pathetic story 
admirably told. Mick Sullivan is just the type of Irishman 
a study of whom is sure to be amusing and interesting. The 
skill with which Mr. Forbes has ennobled the man’s life, and 
introduced an element of pathos by weaving into it his 
relationship to the young wife, to whom he is absolutely 
devoted, as she is to him, makes the comic element in the 
character altogether sabordinate to the deep human interest 
of the tragic end. When she, having been left at home on 
the departure of the regiment for India, succeeds, after a most 
gallant struggle, in fighting her way out to the Kast only in 
time to find that she is a widow, her husband having most 
heroically sacrificed his life just before her arrival, one 
feels that there are in that story the elements of a plot 
that might have been much more fully developed. The 
prevailing tone of almost all of Mr. Forbes’s stories is 
intensely sad. It is generally very wholesome. It is much 
that, in the story to which we have last referred, everything 
should turn upon the absolute loyalty to one another of 
husband and wife. The husband, a harum-scarum Irish 
Dragoon ; the wife, a bright girl whom he has, at all risk of 
breaking regulations, married under that most pathetic and 
miserable of conditions, “off the strength.” That is to say, 
that he is only able to see his wife when he can get away 
from barracks, and, being always in trouble, is never able to 
get leave beyond the time between “evening stables and 
watch-setting,” when his work is over. It might have been so 
easy for Mr. Forbes to take as his hero a man who, in similar 
recklessness, marries, and, having got into the excitement of 
campaigning abroad, gradually forgets all about his young 
wife. The story would have been an “ower” true one. 
Though not so wholesome as the one which Mr. Forbes actually 
tells, it might have suggested a truth which Mr. Forbes is 
apt not adequately to put before his readers. This, namely, 
that ‘‘in the good old days,” when men were enlisted prac- 
tically for a lifetime, in far the greater number of cases 
marriage “off the strength” meant absolute misery for the 
unfortunate wife, who, as she rarely had the strength of 
character of Mrs. Mick Sullivan, only too often passed into 
the lowest stages of degradation when her husband’s regiment 
was ordered abroad. The Army, in fact, was that most dan- 
gerous institution: a nominally celibate force of large 
numbers of men, who, being in full health and vigour, 
were not likely to be less than their neighbours subject 
to the ordinary temptations of human nature. This is an 
aspect of the case with which Mr. Forbes must be very well 
acquainted. _It seems to us that he, a little too freely, in order 
to make a good story, takes exceptional rather than represen- 
tative instances, which tend to make his readers come away 
with the impression that a condition of things which was 
essentially bad was, after all, not so black as it is painted. 
“ Jellypod, alias the Muleteer,” is an amusing picture of an 
officer who has managed, without being anything of a soldier, 





to get himself pushed forward for some very slight services 
during some of our expeditions. It is a quite possible story. 
We cannot help, however, thinking that it painfully suggests 
that Mr. Forbes has written it because it is extremely likely 
to be acceptable to a large number of his readers who are already 
quite sufficiently disposed to think that anybody who does 
something away from the parade-ground of the “ potterers ” 
has been wasting his time and making a fool of himself, after 
the manner of Jellypod. The animal exists, but he is, again, 
highly exceptional, and is quite certain to be sufficiently the 
butt of all his brother-officers, even if Mr. Forbes did not join 
his powerful voice to swell the chorus of his condemnation. 
A man who joins a cavalry regiment, announcing,—“I don’t 
think hunting is an amusement I should care about. The 
fact is, I really don’t know how to ride. I don’t believe I was 
ever on the outside of a horse in my life. Of course, I must 
learn, now that I am in a cavalry regiment, and I dare say 
that I shall have no difficulty in purchasing a steady, docile 
charger,”’—is really, so far as the Army, at all events, is cor- 
cerned, scarcely worth breaking on the wheel. 

“ Bill Beresford and his Victoria Cross” is a very charming 
account of the services of Lord William Beresford at Ulundi. 
Our only objection to it is its title. There seems to us cer- 
tainly something of vulgarity in this parade of exceptional 
familiarity. All the Beresfords are so excessively popular, 
are so witty, and so entirely avoid giving themselves airs 
and graces, that no doubt this kind of expression about them 
is common enough. But, as the title of an essay, it seems to 
us to lack something of the dignity which Mr. Forbes, as a 
literary man, owes to himself. 

“The Double Coup de Grace” is another pathetic story which, 
like that of “The Old Sergeant,” starts from the Highlands 
of Scotland, and makes us acquainted with another character, 
or supposed character, known to Mr. Forbes in his boyhood. 
This second old sergeant, however, is only introduced to us in 
order to lead us up to the career of his two sons, which ends, 
pathetically enough, in the one brother being compelled by 
duty unknowingly to be the military executioner of the other, 
Having discovered what he has done, he blows his own brains 
out. The story seems to us to be too merely gloomy to be up 
to the level of the rest. It is, perhaps, therefore judiciously 
sandwiched in between “ Jellypod” and “ Lord William 
Beresford.” Almost the same remark applies to the “Gentle- 
man Private of the Skilamalinks.” Mr. Forbes describes a 
regiment in which so many gentlemen have enlisted as 
privates that a special room in barracks is devoted to them 
whenever possible. One of the “ne’er-do-weels” who have 
thus enlisted is, on Christmas Day, kicked to death by a vicious 
horse, who tears him to pieces with his teeth. His mother, seek- 
ing for him, arrives on the day of his tragic end. Altogether, 
in most of these stories one seems almost to hear the ring 
of those pathetic Scottish ballads, always pitched in a minor 
key, which have made the “ Vale of Yarrow” and other 
Scottish scenes of tragedy famous. People who want simply 
to be amused, at all events in England, are apt rather to dis- 
like a story with what is called a ‘bad ending.” It will be 
rather interesting to see how the bold manner in which Mr, 
Forbes has faced this popular fancy will affect the readers of 
his otherwise very attractive volume. Inall respects but this, 
it seems to us that Mr. Forbes has almost too much written 
just what was likely to be popular. We have next to notice 
three articles in which Mr. Forbes has recorded some of his 
campaigning experiences: “La Belle Héléne of Alexanite,” 
“An Outpost Adventure,” and “The Divine Figure from 
the North.” In all of these, there is quite a different 
kind of interest from that of the other articles. In “The 
Divine Figure from the North,” Mr. Forbes tells us what he 
saw of the Emperor Alexander. As Mr. Forbes had better 
opportunities than most people who are likely to record them 
for us, of watching the personal bearing of the Emperor during 
the war, this paper has a considerable historical interest. 
Anything that concerns that remarkable man, the liberator 
of the Russian serfs, with his strangely complex character, 
must always have importance. 

The “ Outpost Adventure ” is a mere personal incident in 
which Mr. Forbes, if we are to accept his story literally, 
managed to get himself between two fires—Russian and 
Turkish. It is, of course, very brilliantly told. How far a 
shaping spirit of the imagination is allowed to affect it, 
one can never quite tell. “La Belle Héléne” is simply a 
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graphic picture of an incident of the Servian War, told in Mr. 
Forbes’s usually successfal,—one cannot say “ happy” vein, 
because it is always sad. There are still three papers which 
we have not noticed. “A Forgotten Rebellion” is a lively 
account of a revolt against the Melbourne Government, 
headed, curiously enough, by the Mr. Lalor who subsequently 
became Speaker of the Victorian Legislative Assembly. “ Fire 
Discipline,” the only attempt which Mr. Forbes makes to 
write didactically on the subject of war, strikes us as a little 
thin, but with a good deal that is true in it, though he has 
rather unfairly taken advantage of certain rather loose ex- 
pressions employed by Sir Edward Hamley to convey an 
unfavourable impression, which we believe to be wholly un- 
deserved, of the behaviour of the Highland Brigade at Tel-el- 
Kebir. Lastly, “ A Christmas Dinner de Profundis” isa light 
and lively sketch of an escape from the serious dangers of a 
voyage across the Atlantic in a timber-laden ship. 





AN OLD SCOTCH ASSEMBLY.* 


THE Scottish History Society has done some admirable work 
in the way of investigation and of the publication of unknown 
or little known documents, but none better than this repro- 
duction of ecclesiastical records throwing light on two of the 
most important years in the great struggle between Charles I. 
and his English and Scotch Parliaments. Their chief editor is 
the Rev. Dr. Mitchell, who is well known as one of the leading 
antiquarians and ecclesiastical historians of Scotland, and is, 
in particular, a great authority on the old creeds and formulas 
of his Church. Besides editing these Records, he contributes a 
valuable historical introduction, in which he indicates the light 
they throw on the times with which they deal. At the date when 
the volume opens, Scotland was still suffering from the agitation 
caused by what Dr. Mitchell terms “ the epic of Montrose and 
his triumpLs at Tibbermuir, Aberdeen, Inverlochy, Auldearn, 
Alford, and Kilsyth.” Commissioners appointed by the 
Church and Parliament of Scotland were at Worcester House, 
London. prosecuting, as best they could, a treaty for the civil 
and ecclesiastical union of that country with England. In 
addition, the General Assembly of 1642 had appointed a Com- 
mission, composed of its own members, “for the public affairs 
of the Kirk, and for prosecuting the desires of the Assembly 
to his Majesty and the Parliament of England.” As Dr. 
Mitchell thinks, “it could not but be strongly felt that in 
such a crisis as that at which they had arrived, it was not ex- 
pedient to leave the entire control of matters in the hands of 
the few men who represented the Scottish Parliament and the 
Scottish Church in London, but that a more numerous 
directing committee should be appointed in Scotland, with 
whom they were to communicate, and by whose instruction 
they were to be guided.” This may be the case so far, but 
there is also abundant evidence that the leading ministers 
of the Church wished to become masters of the political, as 
(according to legend, at all events), they were of the military 
situation. It is to be regretted that the Records of the Com- 
mission for the years 1642, 1643, 1644, and 1645 do not appear 
to be extant, for it would have been very interesting to have 
learned what the guides of the Church were thinking, or at 
least saying, while Montrose was engaged on that enterprise 
which terminated so disastrously at Philiphaugh in 1645. The 
Records which have been preserved and are now printed do not 
treat, therefore, of the stirring times of Montrose and Argyll. 
But during the years 1646 and 1647 another unfortunate 
though gallant effort to keep Charles on the throne was 
being organised. Charles exercised his fatal powers of fasci- 
nation on the Duke of Hamilton as he had exercised them 
on Montrose. Before the Assembly met in 1648, this unfortu- 
nate politician had set forth with an army of from ten thousand 
to fifteen thousand men, to reconquer England. The old Earl 
of Leven and his nephew, David Leslie, declined to have any- 
thing to do with this mad project, which hastened the end of 
the King, and brought Hamilton himself to the block as a 
traitor to the Kingdom of England, of whici he was a peer; 
“while the soldiers who had followed him without being 
pressed into the service were given over as powder to the 
Venetian Republic, or were shipped to the plantations beyond 
sea, bound to servile labour, as it has been rather mildly put, 
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or ‘ were sold at a small price as slaves to the West Indies, ag 
the biographer of Montrose boldly blurts it out.” 

When the Commission of Assembly met in 1646, the 
Covenanters were smarting under the humiliation inflicteg 
upon them, and were feeling also the very serious injuries 
done to their country, by Montrose’s rebellion. The humilig. 
tion more particularly shows itself in the Record of the Com. 
mission. In one of the first of its sederunts, an ordinance 
of excommunication is issued against “ the horrid and bloody 
rebellion of sum wnatural and treacherous countrie men 
joyning with a bloody crew of Irishes, who these years 
bygone have cruellie murthered manie thousands of our dear 
brethren, and by robbing, spoyling, burning of houses, corneg 
and other goods, and other acts of barbaritie and horrid in. 
solencie, have wasted and destroyed this kingdome, and eaten 
the flesh and drunk the blood of many harmless and innocent 
people for the cause of God and our Covenant.” The Com. 
mission was especially severe upon ministers of the Church 
for having had any communication with the “rebels,” of 
whom the Marquis of Huntly seems to have been specially 
obnoxious. It “deposed ”—i.e., dismissed from the ministry 
—many a clergyman because, to take the case of one, “he re. 
sorted to George, somtyme Marques of Huntlie, one of the 
pryme publick enemies of this Kirk and Kingdome, both ex. 
communicat and forfault; that he did eat and drink in his 
house within Loch Kenmore, staying there a whole night; 
that he has conversed with Lues Gordon, another of the 
pryme bloody enemies of this Kirk and Kingdome; that he 
accepted and discharged a commission from the said Lues 
Gordon to go to his father, the said somtyme Marques of 
Huntlie, for reconciling the differences betwixt them ; and that 
he joyned with the said somtyme Marques of Huntlie an ex- 
communicat person in one act of worship by hearing the grace 
which wes said at his meat.’ It seems rather hard that a man 
should be professionally ruined because he had reconciled a 
father and his son. But, on the whole, there was nothing 
specially cruel or vindictive in the action of the Commission 
towards the enemies of the Church. As Dr. Mitchell says: 
“There was an occasional call that an obstinate offender 
should be‘ put in fermance ’ for a time, never for boot or thum- 
bikin, nor for ear-cropping, nose-slitting, or cheek-burning. 
The appointment of a day of public fasting and humiliation 
and solemn admonition in some of the more guilty parishes 
was surely a comparatively mild amende...... There have 
been few rebellions so completely crushed out, which have been 
avenged by fewer ‘executions.’” Of the members of the Com- 
mission, too, it is but fair to say that they were no respecters of 
persons. They “disciplined ” lairds quite as freely as humbler 
folks. They accepted the tardy subscription of such peers as 
the Duke of Hamilton to the Solemn League and Covenant, but 
they do not appear to have supplemented such acceptance with 
trust ; and, in Hamilton’s case at all events, they had adequate 
grounds for this lack of confidence. Finally, among the 
reasons they give for a general fast is “tnat the Lord wold 
soften the King’s heart, and give him the spirit of humilia- 
tion, that he may mourne for his iniquitie.” It is also to the 
credit of men who were evidently not prone to the softer 
emotions, that they did their utmost, by appeals to the 
Presbyteries of the Church, to relieve the distress caused by 
the “rebellion ” in various parts of the count:y,—notably in 
Argyllshire. 

The Commission of Assembly which sat in Edinburgh from 
1642 onwards fora few years, was much less of a debating 
body than of a Court and Executive for Scotland combined. 
Doubtless there were many interesting discussions during its 
sittings on such subjects as the Confession of Faith, then being 
more carefully considered at Westminster ; but, unfortunately, 
these are not reported. The records of the Commission, how- 
ever, include a speech made by Lord Warristoun to the 
English Parliament in explanation and defence of the Solemn 
League and Covenant, from which the character of the Scotch 
ecclesiastico-theologico discussions of two centuries ago may 
be inferred. It is interesting for two reasons. In the first 
place, it indicates that “ spiritual independence ”.was as much 
a topic of debate and a cause of heartburning in the seven- 
teenth, as it has ever been in the nineteenth century. In the 
second place, it demonstrates how saturated even the secular 
mind in Scotland during the Covenanting period was with 
ecclesiastical ideas—and ecclesiastical Latin. One wonders 
how many Scotch peers of to-day could distinguish between 
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pars evangelii and pars confessionis; or discuss a theological | 
proposition in this fashion: “ The Covenant begins with the 
advancement, and ends with the enlargement of the Kingdome 
of Christ, as the substantial and over-word of the whole. The 
first article of the sevin is Christ’s article lyke dies Dominica 
in the week; all the rest are in Domino, and subordinate 
thereunto, et subordinata non pugnant.” 





HENRY MARTYN.* 


| 


Henry Maryn isa name familiar to many who know little 
more of him than the fact that he went to India asa Mis. | 
sionary, and has left behind him an endzring fame as one of | 
the noblest of the noble army of martyrs. Sargent’s Memoir 
of him, published in 1819, has long been out of print, and is, 
moreover, in spite of the charm necessarily belonging to the 
record of such a life, very imperfect. One of the most in- | 
teresting and instructive traits in Martyn’s character is his 
imperishable love for Lydia Grenfell. But the details of that 
episode could not have been published in Miss Grenfell’s life- 
time. On her death, in 1829, Martyn’s letters to her became 
available, and they were used by the late Bishop Wilberforce 
in his two volumes of Journals and Letters of the Rev. Henry 
Martyn, published in 1837. But Wilberforce’s work also has 
long been out of print, and “does not, moreover,” Dr. Smith 
tells us, “fully supplement that of Sargent. The Journal is 
still mutilated; the Letters are still imperfect.” There was 
thus room still for a fresh memoir, especially since the publi- 
cation, in 1890, of Extracts from the Religious Diary of Miss L. 
Grenfell, of Marazion, Cornwall. The author’s “aim is to set 
the two autobiographies, unconsciously written in the Journals 
and Letters of Henry Martyn, and in the Diary of Lydia 
Grenfell, in the light of recent knowledge of South Africa and 
India, Persia and Turkey, and of Bible work and missionary 
history in the lands of which, by his life and by his death, 
Henry Martyn took possession for the Master.” The latter 
part of this sentence is one of the few passages in 
this interesting volume which is open to objection on the 
ground of accuracy and good taste. To represent Martyn 
as “taking possession for the Master” of the various lands 
which he visited is an exaggerated and unreal style of 
writing. The troop-ship in which he went to India touched 
at Brazil; and Martyn chanced to have some friendly contro- 
versy with Roman Catholic priests whom he met there. Of 
this incident our author says :—“ His was the first voice to 
proclaim the pure Gospel in South America since, three hun- 
dred years before, Coligny’s and Calvin’s missionaries had 
been there silenced by Villegagnon and put to death.” Dr. 
Smith might have remembered that Calvin had set Villegagnon 
an example of thus dealing with missionaries deemed heretical. 
But, in any case, it is absurd to say of this trivial passage in 
Martyn’s great career: “Thus had he taken possession of 
Brazil, of South America, for Christ.” And how can Martyn’s 
journey from Persia to Tokat in Armenia, where he died, 
be described as “ taking possession” of Turkey for Christ ? 
Nor is there much in this volume, beyond the record of 
Martyn’s own labours, of “ Bible history and missionary work ” 
in the lands with which the author has to deal. There is 
little else, however, in the book to find fault with. The author 
knows his subject well, he has arranged his materials skilfully, 
and he carries the reader pleasantly along with him to the end. 
Henry Martyn was a native of Cornwall, and his character 
bears ample evidence of the pathetic impulsiveness and in- 
vincible pertinacity in pursuit of ideals which are charac- 
teristic of the Keltic race. He carried off the blue ribbon of 
the University of Cambridge in a year of distinguished 
mathematicians, coming out in the class-list as Senior 
Wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman. He distinguished 
himself in classics also, and became public examiner for 
the University when but little out of his teens. After 
some brief fluctuations in the matter of religion, he fell 
under the influence of Simeon, and what was called “the 
Clapham Sect,” and partly by inclination, partly by the 
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the engagement was broken off. 
remained unmarried, Miss Grenfell, though fully resolved 
never to marry him, considered her plighted troth so binding 
as to preclude her from marriage with any one else while her 
first lover remained single. 
chief determining cause of her rejection of Henry Martyn, 


for self-reliant as he proved nimself afterwards, he was in 
early youth self-distrustful, and yearned even to the end for a 
human prop on whom he might lean. This comes out with 
affecting pathos in his subsequent correspondence with Miss 
Grenfell, even after she finally decided not to marry him. The 
extracts which Dr. Smith gives from her journal (her letters 
to Martyn do not exist), show her to have been a woman of 
saintly, but somewhat morbid and over-scrupulous character. 
Martyn fell in love with her, without knowing that she had 
been engaged to a man who proved so unworthy of her that 
Yet so long as this man 


This appears to have been the 


whom she greatly admired and loved. After breaking-off all 


| correspondence with: him, from a morbid fear of getting too 


fond of him, she wrote to offer a renewal of their corre- 


; spondence after his sister’s death. Miss Grenfell’s unworthy 


lover had meanwhile married, and Miss Grenfell’s scruples 
were thus removed. Martyn accepted her offer with eager- 
ness and gratitude, and continued to write to her to the end 
on terms of the most affectionate intimacy. But he had by 
this time made up his mind to a celibate life, and never again 
asked Miss Grenfell to marry him. 

This episode in Martyn’s life gives it a most touching human 
interest, and furnishes at the same time an illustration of the 
rare spirit of self-sacrifice which distinguished his character. 
Hither the University or the Bar offered a distinguished and 
lucrative career to a young man of his ability and attainments, 
and he knew that his chances of winning Miss Grenfell would 
be greatly increased by remaining in England. But he flung 
all his prospects away, and subdued his desire to marry, 
because he believed that the voice of duty called him to preach 
the Gospel in India. This conflict between desire and duty 
tormented him for years after he left England. and it was only 
on the strong recommendation of Simeon and other trusted 
counsellors, that he wrote at last from India to ask Miss 
Grenfell to become his wife. She refused, as we have seen, 
because her mother would not give her consent; but there was 
the additional reason to which we have already referred, and 
the much higher motive that wedlock would be likely to with- 
draw her own and Martyn’s love from God. 

In the autumn of 1805, Martyn sailed for India as chaplain 
in the Company’s service. The voyage took nine months; 
for England was then at war with France, and the East India- 
men required a convoy of men-of-war to guard them. The 
small fleet with which Martyn sailed was first ordered to 
South America, and then to the Cape, which they took from 
the Dutch after a hard-fought engagement. Martyn relates 
in his Journal the persecution which he bad to undergo among 
officers and men in his endeavours to turn their thoughts to 
religion, and to have more frequent religious services on 
board. He was regarded as a canting Methodist, and his bold 
enunciation of the creed of the Evangelical party exposed 
him to much obloquy in India also, both among the laity 
and his brother chaplains. His biographer suggests that 
Martyn’s hot Keltic blood, and the irritability induced 
by the incipient consumption which eventually carried him 
off, made him sometimes untactful in the method of delivering 
his message. But men who possessed insight to look below 
the surface and generosity to overlook occasional warmth of 
temper, appreciated him from the first. Sir John Malcolm, 
Sir James Mackintosh, and Sir Gore Ouseley (then British 
Minister in Persia), have put on record their admiration of 
the ability and character of the young Senior Wrangler. 

Henry Martyn had not been long in India when he per- 
ceived the imperative need of having accurate translations of 
the Bible in the native languages, instead of the inaccurate 
versions then in use. For this purpose he made himself 
master of Hindustani, Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit, be- 
sides some of the subordinate tongues. He translated the 





persuasion of others, he resolved to abandon his prospects | 


in England and devote his life to mission work in India. It 
was about this time that he became acquainted with Lydia 
Grenfell, with whom he fell irrecoverably in love. She was 
six years his senior; but that was then an attraction to him; 








* Henry Martyn, Saint and Scholar; First Modern Missionary to the Moham- 
medans, 1781-1812, 
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New Testament into Hindustani, and paid two visits, covering 
néarly two years, to Persia, translating the New Testament 
| into the best literary Persian. The story of his life at Shiraz 
is singularly interesting. His time was divided between the 
| work of translation and almost daily disputations with learned 
Mussulmans. His boldness in defending Christianity and 
attacking the faith and practices of Islam astonished the 
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Mussulmans, yet commanded, as did also his simple and 
austere life, their admiration and respect. The Persians 
belong to the Shiite division of Islam, and have always been 
more tolerant than the Suni Mussulmans, of whom the Turks 
and Arabs are the best known examples. 

In September, 1812, Henry Martyn left Persia for England, 
vid Constantinople, on sick leave. He longed to see England 
again, and in particular, Lydia Grenfell. But it was ordained 
otherwise. His consumption had made fatal progress, and the 
hardness of the journey brought on fever and ague. He had 
a brutal Turkish guide, who forced him to ride hard, day by 
day, when he was in fact dying. When he reached Tokat in 
Armenia, he could go no further, and there he died, alone and 
unattended. Nothing more touching than his account of 
that terrible ride was ever written. Such was the heroic end, 
at the age of thirty-one, of Henry Martyn, Saint and Martyr 
if ever there was one. 





DR. BRADSHAW’S “ CHESTERFIELD.”* 

Lorp Manon’s elaborate and hitherto standard edition of 
Chesterfield’s Letters, published in 1845, has failed to satisfy 
Dr. Bradshaw, whose researches have enabled him to supply 
a few valuable additions to that important work. He has, 
however, followed Lord Mahon’s arrangement and inserted 
almost all his footnotes; but we learn from the preface that 
these three volumes, bulky though they be, do not contain all 
the Earl’s correspondence. A single letter, addressed to the 
Duke of Neweastle from Dublin Castle, in 1746, was published 
by the former editor, who expressed his regret that it was the 
only one in his collection giving an account of public business 
during the writer’s Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland. Dr. Brad- 
shaw also prints it, with the remark that in the valuable cor- 
respondence of the Duke of Newcastle acquired a few years 
ago by the British Museum, there is “ a very large number of 
letters from Lord Chesterfield,” which he “ purposes making 
public at no distant date.” 

That these will prove of great interest to the student of 
Irish history there can be little doubt. Lord Chesterfield’s 
administration as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland deserves the 
highest praise. He entered upon bis labours with the resolu- 
tion to be independent of party; and he proved himself to be 
just, wholly free from prejudice, and bent upon doing all that 
man could do for the benefit of the country. Unfortunately, 
however, he did not oceupy the post more than eighteen 
months, and six of these months were spent in England. 
“No ruler,” said the late Lord Carnarvon, “ was ever more 
easy of access, more free from the least shadow of corruption, 
more ready to reward merit, more indulgent when indulgence 
was safe, more firm when firmness was necessary.” “ What 
his views of separation from England were,” says Dr. Brad- 
shaw, “at atime when Ireland had its own Parliament, was 
thus expressed: ‘When Ireland is no longer dependent on 
England, the Lord have mercy on it !*” 

In his public career, Chesterfield bas the reputation of a 
brilliant orator ; he was an able diplomatist, and the mastery 
of modern languages, which he told his son was indispensable, 
served him in good stead. His estimate of contemporary 
statesmen, whether opponents or friends, was sound and 
generous, and probably no man of the age took a wider 
interest in public affairs. The reform of the Calendar, in 
which he was assisted by two great mathematicians, Bradley 
and the Earl of Macclesfield, is also one of his honourable 
claims to remembrance. On the other hand, Chesterfield 
was an inveterate gambler; he mistook vice for virtue, prac- 
tised dissimulation as an art, and studied men’s weaknesses 
in order that he might flatter them. We need not wonder 
that Johnsen, with his sturdy bonesty and independence, 
revolted from a man like this, and we have to thank the 
Earl’s character for the noblest piece of invective in the 
language. If he neglected Johnson at the time when his help 
would have been of service, he appreciated the society of men 
of letters, and took his part among the wits of the age. As 
an essayist, although Chesterfield cannot compete with Addi- 
son and Steele, he is very far from contemptible, and some of 
his papers in the World may still be read with pleasure. His 
literary reputation, however, is based upon the letters to his 
illegitimate son, which were never intended for publication, 


* The Letters of Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield; with the 
Characters. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by John Bradshaw, 
M.A., LL.D. 3 vols, London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 1892, 
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and it does not speak well for Mrs. Stanhope’s affection 
good feeling that she should have published a volume at 
brings outina light so glaring the deficiencies of her husba 

The mortification of the Earl on discovering that all rey 
efforts to make his son a fine gentleman were thrown - 
must have been bitter indeed. There is something pa 
in his persistent and vain efforts to polish a young man wh 
is said to have been “a perfect Tony Lumpkin, not sido 
abilities, indeed, but wholly without manners.” Like hig 
father, whom Lord Harvey describes as very short dis 
proportioned, and ill-made—a description Thackeray ‘a 
exaggerated by styling him a hunchback, which Harve 
distinctly says he was not—Stanhope is said to have “to 
thick, short, and clumsy; his enunciation was bad, and his 
tastes were those of a glutton and an epicure. One of the 
chief ends of man, in the Earl’s opinion, was to shine jn 
society. He wished he was able to make his son a present of 
the graces, and said he could not make him a better gift; but 
Philip Stanhope was as regardless of them as an African 
savage, and was probably as wearied as the reader js by 
Chesterfield’s constant references to the subject. In one 
respect, however, he followed faithfully the advice of his 
mentor. From a boy he had been counselled to dissimulate, 
and he did not forget the lesson. So effectually did Stanhope 
conceal his marriage, that his father was not aware of it until 
after his son’s death. The practical sagacity and sound 
advice contained in the Letters will not blind the reader to 
their irremediable defects. It has been said that they enjoin 
immorality on principle; but the writer does not seem to 
know the effects of his own counsels, and while recommending 
fashionable liasons, enjoins his son to remember his “great 
religious and moral duties.” 

The prevailing habit of the eighteenth century wits was to 
regard women as playthings and as fools. There is not in all 
the poetry of Popea single ennobling sentiment about women, 
and scarcely a trace of honest affection for them, if we except 
the verses on his mother. Addison, who was a gentleman in 
feeling, nevertheless treats women with the doubtful politeness 
of a superior. He declares that they are smitten with every- 
thing that is showy and superficial, and will marry a man for 
the sake of his carriage and horses; he laughs, in his pleasant 
way, at their levity and love of fashion, and delights in de- 
scribing their extravagancies in dress and manners. Steele, 
indeed, by one celebrated sentence, and not by that alone, 
showed how the knowledge of a good wom. is a liberal 
education; but the general tone of literature, not only at 
home, but abroad—Lessing, to give one example, said that a 
woman who thinks is ridiculous—was to treat women as orna- 
ments of society, and not as rational beings. In his letters to 
his son, Lord Chesterfield adopts this tone throughout. 
Women, he repeatedly declares, have in general but one 
object, which is their beauty. He observes, that “scarcely 
any flattery is too gross for them to follow; and in conversa- 
tion with the other sex, he recommends dissimulation, and even 
simulation :— 


away, 
thetic 


«*Women,’ he instructs his son, ‘are only children of a larger 
growth. They have an entertaining tattle, and sometimes wit; 
but for solid reasoning and good sense, I never in my life knew 
one that had it, or who reasoned or acted consequentially for 
four-and-twenty hours together...... A man of sense only 
trifles with them, plays with them, humours and flatters them as 
he does with a sprightly, forward child, but he neither consults 
them about, nor trusts them with, serious matters, though he 
often makes them believe that he does both, which is the thing 
in the world that they are proud of; for they love mightily to 
be dabbling in business (which, by-the-way, they always spoil), 
and being justly distrustful that men in general look upon them 
in a trifling light, they almost adore that man who talks more 
seriously to them, and who seems to cousult and trust them; I 
say who seems, for weak men really do, but wise ones only seem 
to do it. No flattery is either too high or too low for them. They 
will greedily swallow the highest and gratefully accept of the 
lowest ; and you may safely flatter any woman from her under- 
standing down to the exquisite taste of her fan.” 


After much more in the same strain, he observes that these 
are secrets that must be kept inviolably, and that while it is 
absolutely necessary to flatter the sex, every mark of contempt, 
however just, must be most carefully concealed. Nearly twenty 
years later, Chesterfield writes in a similar strain to his god- 
son, a “dear little boy ” of ten :— 

“Women of fashion and character—I do not mean absolutely 
unblemished—are a necessary ingredient in the composition of 


good company...... In company every woman is every man’s 
superior, and must be addressed with respect—nay, more, with 
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5 ki it too strong. Such 
fiattery—and sl om = peg Si to them, for it 
ig Me sive them a greater opinion of their beauty or their 
ee aan er had before; therefore make the dose strong—it 
will be greedily swallowed.” 
He was an old man when he wrote these words, and thought, 
no doubt, that they were words of wisdom. ; ; 
Three letters of Alderman Faulkner, the Dublin publisher, 
are printed for the first time in this edition. In one of them 
the writer expresses his hope that the country will be saved 
from a militia, since there would be then an end of our 
liberties and Constitution. “ Useful,” he says, “in military 
language, is formidable ; even useful militia is necessarily a 
dangerous standing army.” Ina second letter, Chesterfield 
asks particulars about a new edition of Swift's works which 
Faulkner had proposed to publish in quarto. His “ worthy 
friend,” as he calls him, a conceited, pompous fellow, had been 
one of Swift’s butts and slaves. “If you had dined with 
Swift, you would have eaten as he bid you,” was his answer to 
some one who laughed at him for following the Dean’s orders 
and eating his asparagus-stalks. The Alderman kept open 
house, and so varied were his guests, that Cumberland says 
he once met on the same evening a criminal who had been 
reprieved at the gallows and the Judge who had condemned 
him. In the third and final letter to Faulkner, now first 
printed, the Earl alludes to these “elegant symposia” at 
which he presided “ with so much dignity and credit in 
London,” and asks if he continues them in Dublin? He 
alludes also to the murder of Miss Knox, a young lady who 
was shot by her lover; but beyond this, there is no point of 
interest in the letter. We may add that there is also an 
additional letter to Dayrclles, which makes the copious 
correspondence with that di plomatist complete. ‘‘ He belonged 
a good deal to my Lord Chesterfield,” said Horace Walpole, 
which would seem to be true, for on one occasion the Earl 
begged him to purchase four dozen of shirts. When we add 
that Dr. Bradshaw hag printed a letter, hitherto in manu- 
script, to the Lord Justices of Ireland, informing them of his 
resignation of the Lord-Lieutenancy, the novelty of this 
edition is exhausted. The notes are brief and pertinent, and 
so thoroughly has the editorial work been done, that these 
well-printed volumes are not likely to be superseded. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
cae ea 

Hungary and its People. By Louis Felbermann. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—The author, though bearing a German name, 
expresses a strong devotion to what he speaks of as his “native 
country.” He has taken no small pains to do justice to its 
history, its national character, and its scenery. There is much in- 
formation in his book, and there are some excellent illustrations, 
taken apparently from photographs, but, for the purposes of such 
a book as this, not the less valuable on that account. Nor is Mr. 
Felbermann blindly partial to his countrymen. He lets us see that 
there is a good deal that wants improvement in Hungarian life. A 
peasant’s ménage, for instance, is such as could hardly be found in 
the worst of English agricultural districts. Sometimes Mr. 
Felbermann seems to write a little vaguely. How can there be 
families “ who trace their descent from the Huns for one hundred 
and eight generations”? “One hundred and eight generations ” 
mount up to 3,600 years. But who heard of the Huns before the 
fifth century ? 

Ad Finem Esto Fidelis. By A. J. de Courcy Leake. (Eden 
Remington and Co.)—We may conjecture that Mr. Leake is one 
of the party which seeks to revive Jacobitism in the nineteenth 
century. ‘Tell me,” he bursts out at the end of the first of his 
two stories, “if there ever lived so loved a King, or truer, nobler 
souls than those who gave up life and love for a sacred cause 
iaieat fe te ad finem ‘esto fidelis.” Be so likewise to him, the heir 
of the Stuart race, the living Stuart Prince.’ It was a sorry cause 
in our opinion, with more sentiment than conviction in some of its 
followers, and very little but a passion for loot in others. Has 
Mr. Leake any authority for saying that the Jacobite prisoners 
were tortured (p. 66) ? 

Ups and Downs of an Old Tar’s Life. By “Eclipse.” (Digby 
and Long )—The writer entered the Royal Navy in times of peace 
—he tells us that he was born in the Waterloo year—and saw a 
good deal uf the world in such services as were possible then. He 
saw the West Indies and Mexico; then came back and had some 
more schooling, having began his sea-life at eleven. Getting 
afloat again, he was appointed as midshipman to a line-of-battle 
ship on the Eastern station; came back to Europe when the 











Carlist War was going on, and was at St. Helena when the remains 
of Napoleon were given up to the French. When the coffin was 
opened, the body was, he tells us, scarcely changed in look. A 
spell of service on the West African Coast followed. Here he 
captured a slaver after a sharp struggle, and so got his promotion. 
His African experiences were somewhat dreary, especially a long 
and sickly voyage, which he survived, he thinks, mainly through 
the “invigorating fumes of glorious tobacco.” (Our “Old Tar” 
has no patience with the “ anti-tobacconists.”) The story is told 
throughout in a simple, pleasant fashion. 

Slaves of the Sawdust. By Amye Reade. (F. V. White and 
Co.)—The “ sawdust,” which signifies the circus, cannot be held 
in fairness responsible for all the dreadful things that happen in 
this story. It did not make Leila’s mother false to her husband, 
or that husband an obstinate, hard-headed brute, or Leila herself 
a fool. If the first of these three persons had had conduct, the 
second kindness, and the third sense, things might have gone 
rightly enough. As it is, Leila is left unprotected, persists 
against warning in marrying an unprincipled “master of the 
ring,’ and is cast off by an unrelenting father. However, Miss 
Reade proposes to herself an excellent object, and we have no 
wish to hinder its fulfilment. Silly creatures like Leila are diffi- 
cult to help; but something more might be done for the unhappy 
children whom brutes such as Horrox, the trainer, torture. We 
wish Miss Reade well in her enterprise, though we cannot pre- 
tend to hold the literary value of her story very high. 

Locke’s Annual Register of Births, Marriages, and Deaths. Vol. I., 
“ Births and Marriages.” (Dickens and Evans.)—This is, we think, 
a new venture. “The births and marriages advertised through- 
out the United Kingdom” are given under dates (not of the 
advertisement, but of the occurrence). The births occupy 
335 pages, while the alphabetical index, giving name of the 
father, fills 95 more. The marriages take up more than 500. 
These are followed by two indexes, the bridegroom’s name ap- 
pearing first in one, the bride’s first in the other. It may be 
noted that in Easter week there were 532, against 327 in the week 
before. But there are other feelings stronger than the eccle- 
siastical in this matter. April 1st, though falling in Easter week 
in 1891, shows fewer marriages than any day in the period. 


The Revisers’ Greek Text. By the Rev. S. W. Whitney, A.M. 
2 vols. (Silver, Burdett, and Co., Boston, U.S.A.)—Mr. Whitney 
takes one by one the readings from which tke Revisers translated, 
compares them with the teatus receptus, anl from time to time 
makes conjectures of his own. He i+, it is clear, a diligent 
student of his subject, has all the authorities at hand, and uses 
them carefully. We cannot pretead to criticise such a work 
within any availabl> linit:, but it is beyond question an im- 
portant contribution to Biblical scholars‘iip. 

The Forest Cantons of Switzerland. By J. Sowerby. (Percival.) 
—This interesting and useful little book, dealing with the four 
Swiss cantons of Lucerne, Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden, is a 
combination of guide-hcok, history, and constitutional treatise. 
Mr. Sowerby—out of modesty, it is plain—concerns himself a little 
too much with “the tourist ;” in asense, indeed, bows down before 
him. Who is “ the tourist,” that it should be said of him that he 
“sometimes may desire to know something about the inhabitants 
of the district in which he is sojourning,” and that he ‘‘ may 
desire to know something about the men whose valour established 
of old the liberties of Switzerland; about those who afterwards 
maintained that liberty, and enlarged the fame and extent of the 
Confederation; about other natives of the cantons who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in art, literature, or science?” “The 
tourist””—unless, like some wayfaring men, he be a fool— 
ought to “desire to know” such things, and, as a rule, does. 
Mr. Sowerby’s book, however, needs no apology, and will 
be appreciated by all sensible men, whether “ tourists ” or not. 
Essentially of the nature both of a compilation and of a digest, 
it deals in a methodical, business-like fashion with the four 
cantons that come within its scope, giving their geography, 
history, and politics, their manners and customs, their legends, 
poetry, and literature. Mr. Sowerby is quite up to date as regards 
his erudition. Thus it is almost painful to read that the proofs 
of the existence of a person named Tell, in Uri, quite break down, 
that they are most palpable forgeries, and that the whole story 
seems to have been built up partly from a legend which either 
arose originally in Uri, or was transferred to it from some other 
source, and partly from certain tyrannical acts, which were 
certainly not committed in Uri. Rationalism, not to say 
scepticism, is also brought into play in connection with the 
scarcely less famous story of Arnold Von Winkelried, who is 
popularly credited with having won the battle of Sempach for 
his countrymen, in 1386, by clasping in his arms a number of 
Austrian spears. We have alluded to these matters, however, 
simply to show how painstaking Mr. Sowerby is. The statistical 
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and scientific information which his book gives is quite as full 
and reliable as its history and geography. 

What to Do with our Boys and Girls, Edited by John Watson, 
F.L.8. This isan eminently practical little book. In less than 
two hundred pages, a number of experienced and well-informed 
writers—such as Sir George Baden-Powell, Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Mr. Yoxall, Professor Nicholson, Miss Clementina Black, Mrs. D. 
Murphy, and Miss Sholl—tell us, not what ought to be done with 
our boys and girls in some best of all possible worlds, but what, 
as a matter of fact, is done for them now in the Colonies (more 
particularly Canada and Australia), and in various trades, pro- 
fessions, and “services.” We learn a variety of things, such as 
that (according to Sir George Baden-Powell) “immediate employ- 
ment” can be secured in Canada by “the Girton girl or the farm- 
girl, the University graduate or the fisher-boy,” if “ not afraid to 
work ;” that for a woman-journalist (according to Miss Black) 
“the possession of the indefinable but perfectly recognisable 
quality of good breeding is especially necessary ; ” that (according 
to Mr. Yoxall) “the teacher's life may be described as a rut, 
with few outlets, and little reward at the end of it;” 
that the position of a female clerk in the Post-Office “is 
not brilliant, but it is safe and comfortable, and exceedingly 
respectable ;” and that “perhaps in no field of labour does 
so comparatively small an outlay in training yield such a 
quick return” as in the teaching of cookery. The state- 
ments made by the different writers are, without exception, 
clear and terse, and are fortified by figures and statistics, 
mostly official. There is no over-colouring, no rose-coloured 
optimism ; on the contrary, warnings are uttered against profes- 
sions that are already too crowded. Altogether, this is a well- 
written, well-edited, and very useful volume. 

Portry.—Love’s Looking-Glass. (Percival and Co.)—Three 
authors—Messrs. H. C. Beeching, J. W. Mackail, and J. B. B. 
Nichols—contribute to this delightful volume of verse. Part of 
it has already been published in a little book entitled “ Love in 
Idleness,” and some of the other pieces have appeared in the 
Oxford Magazine. What is new we cannot say, nor do we care 
to discriminate between the three minstrels. Sometimes we 
prefer one, at other times another. Mr. Mackail, for instance, 


delights us with “An Etruscan Ring,” two sonnets, the second 


of which we shall quote; but he is less pleasing when he makes 
the very sane and wholesome-minded Nausicaa die of love. Here 
is the ring sonnet :— 


** What dark-haired daughter of a Lucumo 
Bore on her slim white finger to the grave 
This the first gift her Tyrrhen» lover gave, 
Those five-and-tweuty centuries ago 
What shadowy dreams might haut it, lying low 
So long, while kings and - mies, wave on wave, 

Above the rock-tom)h’s burie | + rehitreve 

Went million-footed trampling to and fro? 

Who knows? but well it is so frail a thing, 

Unharmed by conquering Time’s supremacy, 

Still should be fair, though scarce less old than Rome. 
Now once again at rest from wandering 

Across the high Alps and the dreadful sea, 

In utmost England let it find a home.” 


What, again, could be more truly Greek than the following :— 


“7. ¥. &. 
1890. 
Where nineteen summers’ festal feet had gone, 
The darkness gathers round thee, laid al-ne ; 
And there, unchanged, unshadowed, lie with thee 
Kindness and Truth and Magnanimity.” 


* The Death of Arnold Toynbee,” again, is not unworthy to be 
ranked, if not with, certainly near to, “'Thyrsis.’”” On the other 
hand, we have a fine sonnet by Mr. Nichols :— 


“CALIGULA. 

(THE BASALT BUST AT THE CAPITOL.) 
Being in torment, how should he be still? 
The slim neck twists; the eyes beneath the wide 
Bent Claudian brows shrink proud and territied ; 
Along the beardless cheek the muscles thrill 
Like smitten lutestrings. Can no strength of will 
Silence this presence ever at his side, 
This hateful voice, that will not be denied, 
That talks with him, and mutters ‘ kitl,’ and ‘ kill’ ? 
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O dust and shade, O dazed and fighting brain, 
O dead old world that shuddered on his nod, 
Only this iron stone endures ; and thence 
Looks forth a soul in everlasting pan, 

The ghost of Caesar, maniac and god, 

And loathes the weakness of omnipotence.” 


And, lastly, here is a delightful little bit of country life :— 


“THE ROBIN IN JANUARY, 
* Hey robin, jolly robin.’ 

Green again, O green to-day 

Garden lawn and mossy park ; 
They have laid a while away 

Winter’s ermine cloak ; and hark, 
Hark, our robin, who but he ? 

Singing blithe as blithe can be. 


’T’s not passion’s melting note, 
Though his breast be red like fire ; 

Nor can his, like thrush’s throat, 
Raise to rapture each desire : 

’Tis a song of simplest joy, 

Like the laughter of a boy. 


Robin, keep thy happy heart, 
Through the year so well begun : 








See 
Live and love, unheard, apart. 
So may we, when Summer’s done, 
Tired with art and passion-spent, 
Hear and share thy sweet content.” 


All the verse is full of an academic spirit, but it is that spirit in 
its happiest mood, without a touch of pedantry or artificiality 
——The Dawn of Love, and other Poems. By Colin R 1e-Brown, 
(Alexander Gardner.)—Mr. Rae-Brown has acquired a certain 
reputation as a minor poet, a reputation which there is no need of 
estimating anew. In this volume he publishes a complete edition 
of his verse, written at intervals during more than half-a-century 
Mr. Rae-Brown is a great worshipper of Burns, but we gee that 
he seldom ventures on a dialect poem. “A Vision at Alloway 
Kirk,” included among a set called Burnsiana, is one of the excep- 
tions.—Love in Earnest. By J. G. F. Nicholson. (Elliot Stock.) 
—Fifty sonnets constitute the series of poems from which the 
volume takes its name. They are not without spirit and feeling, 
but the writer’s powers of expression seem scarcely able to cope 
with the difficulties of form. Here is a specimen, which is as rood 
. . 5 
as any that we can find; yet the ending is tame, and in line 5 
= e . ° “ 
“Your loving grasp is tight,” would hardly have been so expressed 
. . > 
but for the exigencies of rhyme :— 
“ Love-DREAMS, 
You come to soothe my solitude to-night, 
Thrice-blesséd vision, ne’er invoked in vain,— 
Your spell is on my spirit once again : 
Out of the dark your golden head gleams bright, 
Upon my hand your loving grasp is tight, 
Flashes your smile like sunshine through the rain, 
Your voice breathes softly as a sweet refrain ; 
You stir my heart-strings with resistless might ! 
O love, we parted thus in days of yore, 
Unwonted dimness in your laughing eye, 
And that last lingering look upon your brow; 
Though your fond litt e fingers nevermore 
Be clasped in mine, that memory cannot die, 
For as I loved you then I love you now!” 
The seven rondeaus are good in their way, though we have to 
suggest that “'The cuckoo calls farewell and takes his flight ” lone 
tal 
before the time “ When summer dies, and harvest-fields are bare.” 
The rest of the verse is smooth and graceful, but wanting in 
vigour, and never leaving much impression on the mind. ‘ate 
in Arcadia, By Elwin J. Ellis. (Ward and Downey.)—We can- 
not admire the work either of Mr. Ellis’s pen or of his pencil—for 
he illustrates his owa imaginings. He seems to us to imitate a 
not very admirable model, for he reminds us very strongly of Mr. 
Barlow, and not to imitate it very well. What do our readers 
make of this ?— 





** Desire the strong, deride the weak, 
Love laughing lips while life shall last ; 
For all, except the End, goes past, 
This is the Art of the Antique.” 

Blurs and Blottings: a Miscellany of Verse. By “ Daven.” 
(Cornish Brothers, Birmingham.)—We can find truth sometimes 
in “ Daven’s ” muse, but notimagination or melodious expression. 
Here is a sample of its merits and defects :— 





“Por around me there hung the dink, burdensome folds of an ache charged and 
rheumatic fog, F 
_—— my view, and impeded the flight of my far-soaring mind like a 
og. 


Any one can recognise the fog, but how are we to see the second 
line? By reading rheumiitic ? Blanaid, and other Poems, from the 
Gaelic. By T. D. Sullivan, (Eason and Son, Dublin.) Mr. 
Sullivan translates with some spirit —of his faithfulness we have 
no means of judging. Perhaps “ The Lay of Ossian,” telling how 
he went to the “ Land of Youth,’ and how he returned thence, is 
the best. Here is a specimen of the narrative, which is suf- 
ficiently melodious and smooth :— 





‘Her winsome eyes, of cloudless blue, 
Shone pure and clear as drops of dew 
That glisten, while the morn is new, 

Upon the grass blades’ dainty tips; 
With rosy bloom her cheeks were bright, 
As driven snow her neck was white, 

And shone her teeth like lines of light, 

Inside her rounded ruby lips, 


Full beauteous was her milk-white steed, 
Sweet-shaped and bright, of choicest breed ; 
High-arched his glossy neck, and speed 

Was in each slender shining limb ; 
His saddle-cloth, long, smooth, and wide, 
Was starred with gold on either side, 
A golden bit he champed in pride, 

And shoes of gold were under him,”’ 





Rhymes from the Russian, by John Potter, LL.D. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.), are not so attractive—whether from faults in the 
translator, or from defects in the numerous authors, from whom his 
selection is made, we cannot say. On page 40, in the line, “ You 
scarce respond ; your conscience seems of naught,” “conscience” 
must be a misprint for “conscious.” Here are a few lines from 
Pushkin’s “ Monument ” :— 
“T’ve raised myself no statue made with hands; 

The People’s path to it no weeds will hide. 

Rising with no submis-ive head, it stands 

Above the pillar of Napoleon’s pride. 

No! I shall never die ; in sacred strains 

My soul survives my dust, and flies decay— 

And famous shall I be, while there remains 


A single Poet ’neath the light of day, 
Through all great Russia will go forth my fame, 
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And every tongue in it will name my n: haha 
And by the nation long shall I be love 
Beenuse my lyre their nobler feelings 1 more “1; 
Because I strove to serve them with my song. 


But why the comment, “ Like our own Shakespeare, Pushkin 
knew his own merit”? That is just the thing of which Shake- 





speare, *does not give a hint. Horace is clearly the closest 
parallel. Ethandune, and other Poems. By James Williams. 


(A. and C. Bh: ick).—There is some fervour of expression in 
Mr. Williams’s verse, and something for it to express. Cer- 
tainly the mest interesting part of the volume—mi'nor verse, 
whatever its merits, is, for the most part, sadly wanting in 
interest—is to be found in the “ Byzantine Sonnets.” The theme 
is"new, and the portraits are drawn with force. Here is one of 


aa “ Mark well the triumph thou behold’st to-day, 
Byzance ; another thou wilt never see 
Now lings are tokeus of thy victory, 
Henceforth thou art as full a slave as they. 
Ha’k to the captive Vandal, hear him say, 
‘*Tis vanity—yea, all is vanity ;’ 
Yea. Rome is dead, and leaves but dreams to thee 
Of triumphs winding up the Sacred Way. 
Still hast thon in thy midst one hero heart 
As great as all the great of o'den time, 
For Belisarius shields thee with his name. 
Full little canst thou sound that soul sub'ime. 
Too deep for thee it bears its grief apart, 
An empire’s glory and an empire’s shame. 


” 


“Sonnets of Places,’ again, there is love of Nature and 
In 


picturesqueness of description. Not the least happy of Mr. 
Williams’s efforts is a Latin hymn embodied in the poem 
ealled “Emreys.” The Ballad of Pity, and other Poems. By 
Gascoigne Mackie. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol.)—The Ballad of 
Pity isa horrible story, which is certainly no fit subject for poetry. 
Some of his other themes Mr. Mackie has chosen more wisely. 
There is a certain tone of rebellion and dissatisfaction with things 
as they are in his verse. Promise there certainly is, but as yet 
not much in the way of fulfilment.—— Warbeck, an Historical Play. 
By John William Hazlewood, LL.B. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 








Co.) ——Richard Savage, a Play. By Charles Cotton. (Watts 
and Co.)——Bernard and Constantia, and other Poems. By C. J- 
Beake. (Digby, Long, and Co.) Wheels and Wings, and other 
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ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER lst. 

Introductory Address by Dr. MERCIER at 4 p.m., followed by distribution of 
prizes by Sir A. K. Rouiit, M.P. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60 and £40, and one of £20, for 
Dental Students on Examination, SEPTEMBER 26th aud 27th. et 

FEES :—£115 in one sum on entrance, or £120 in two payments, or in s!x pay- 
ments of £27 and £17 alternately. Special fees for Partial and Dental Students. 

The Hospital has a service of over 200 beds, and the usval special departments. 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate M.B Examina- 
tions of the University of London and for the First F.R.C.S. Examination. 

The new prospectus shows fully the changes which have been made in the In- 
struction given at the School and Hospital to meet the requirements of the new 
(five years’) curriculum. 

Prospectus and all information on application to 
W. H. ALLCHIN, M.B.Lond., Dean. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

DEMONSTRATOR and ASSISTANT-LECTURER in BIOLOGY.—The 
Council is prepared to appoint a Demonstrator and Assistant-Lecturer in Biology, 
at a stipend of £120 per annum. It is necessary that Candidates should have a 
special knowledge of Botany.—Applications, together with printed copies of tes- 
timonials and references, should be sent in on or before September 20th, 

For further information apply to 

Cardiff, August 9th, 1892, 








IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

LECTURESHIP in HISTORY and POLITICAL ECONOMY.—The Council 
is prepared to appoint a Lecturer in History and Political Economy. The stipend 
of the Lecturer will be £200 per annum.—Applications together with printed copies 
of testimonials and references, should be sent in on or before September 20th. 


For further information apply to 
Cardiff, August 9th, 1892. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





é on LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 3rd. 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the Kingdom, and contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 9,458; out-patients, 112,092; 
accidents, 10,846, 

Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1891, 1,144, 

APPOINTMENTS.—Resident Accoucheur, Honse-Physicians, House-Surgeons, 
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Clinical Clerks, Post-Mortem Clerks, and Maternity Assistants sre appointed 
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ments are also provided free board. 
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£75 and £50, and Two Buxton Scholarships, value £30 and £20, will be offered 
for Competition at the end of September to new Students. Numerous Scholar- 
ships and Prizes are given annually. 

FEES.—120 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by instalments. 

A reduction of 15 guineas is allow. d to h2:ons of members of the Profession. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, Kast London, and South-Eastern, 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 

For further information, apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


bap neens HALL, LONDON (Opened October, 1882; 

Incorporated March, 186), BYNG PLACE, GORDON SQUARE, W.C.— 
RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS of University College, and the London 
School of Medicine for Women. Principal, Miss GROVE.—Applications for 
admission to be addressed to the HONORARY SECRETARY. 








RINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH.—The Rev. J. M. 

COLLARD, M.A. Cam., and H. H. ODLING, M.A., assisted by a strong 

staff of English and Foreign Masters, PREPARE a LIMITED NUMBER of 

PUPILS for the Army, Universities, &c. Most healthy situation, and all 

sanitary arrangements perfect. Individual tuition and separate rooms. Cricket, 
football, tennis, fives.—Numerous recent successes, List on application. 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
oe 13 miles from London, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM. 


HE TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND.—REGISTRY for WOMEN TEACHERS UNDER the CON. 
TROL of the COUNCIL. The REGISTRAR, Miss A, G. COOPER, has now on 
the books several good appointments, and also names of many excellent 
teachers. Every care is taken that only properly qualified teachers are admitted 
to this Registry. Hours for interviews—10.30 to 1.30; 2.30 to 4.39. Mondays, 
10.30 to 1.30 only,—Office, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 








SCHOOL of MEDICINE, EDINBURGH. 


HE MEDICAL COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
30 CHAMBERS STREET, EDINBURGH. 
WINTER SESSION, 1892-93, 
LECTURES COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October 11th. Clinical Instruction 
fur Students of this College in the ROYAL INFIRMARY, Edinburgh. 
Fees charged the same as to Male Students.—For furth«r particulars, apply to 
the Secretary, Miss D. M. SCOTT, at the College. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 
30 HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., 
And ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. 
SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP, value £30, and INDIAN SCHOLARSHIP, value 
£25 a year for four years, offered next SEPTEMBER.—Apply, SECRETARY, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B, 











ie 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
R CIRENCESTER, om FARM, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landown 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &e. Practical poor Solenaemers 4 Land 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, & truction 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List t 
Courses of earn. cholarships, Diplomas, &c., th to < PRINT a 
SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October 11th, 1892, . 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.—DEPART 
MENT of sCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY and ARTS.—The NINETEENT i 
SESSION will begin on MONDAY, October 10th. The Classes prepa: ~ 
Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in Arts, Science, and Medi eo 
The Physical, Chemical, Biological, Engineering and Leather Industries i 
tories, and the Weaviug Sheds, Dyehouse, and Priating Rooms will be »o. 
daily for practical work. open 
The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary :— 

1. For Regular Day Students. 

2. For Occasional aud Evening Students, 

3. For Medical Students, 


LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS 
M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE BOYS ft : 

7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c. Healthy situation, facing south ; good cricker 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application, sal 








(ial tia COLLEGE, KENT, 
(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 


HeEap-MastER—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 


FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions &e. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system, special wing for 
young boys, Fine site and buildings. Inspection invited. 


NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 2lst. 





OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 22nd. Applications for 

prospectus to Miss HELEN G. BAYNES (late scholar of Somerville Hall Oxford). 

—Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace ; Professor Ruskin. 

— Brantwood, Coniston ; Professor Campbell, St. Andrew’s, N.B., and 
others, 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &. Healthy situation, 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. mt successes, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age,— 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on 1UESDAY, September 20th. 








ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on DECEMBER 20th, varying from £75 

to £10 per annum, The Examination will be held at Canterbury and ut Oxford. 

There are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum 
have recently been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas. 





IGH SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE, STAFFS —Head- 

Master, G. W. RUNDALL, M.A. First-grade School. Especial attention 

to Science and Mathematics. Laboratory, wood aud iron workshops, fives courts, 

gymvasium Sprcial preparation for Army, and also for classical scholarships, 
—Apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


RESDEN (GERMANY).—ENGLISH SCHOOL.—Mr. 

H. VIRGIN, M.A. Oxon., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

both Classical and Modern Sides, Spec‘al facilities for acquiring Modern Lan- 

guages. House healthily situated. Cricket and football.—Address, Werder- 
strasse 18, Dresden. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
45 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Founded 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853. 
PaTRON—H.M. the QUEEN, 
THEOLUGY—The Rev, Canon Elwyn, M.A., Principal. 
I.— DEPARTMENT of LANGUAGES, 

ENGLISH LITERATURE—W. Hall Griffin, B.A. 
LATIN—G. C. Warr, M.A. 
GREEK—H. F. Wilson, M.A. 
FRENCH—H., Lallemand, B.-é:-Se, 
GERMAN—C. Merk, Ph.D. 
ITALIAN—L. Ricci, B.A. 

CONVERSATION CLASSES in MODERN LANGUAGES. 

MICHAKLMAS TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd. 

For Syllabus, apply to Miss CROUDACH, Lady-Resident, 








HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE (late 5 
Fitzroy Street, W.), SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, 
N.W.—A full Course of Training in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate in the Theory and Practice of Teaching, is offered to Ladies who de- 
sire to become Teachers in Schools. Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared 
for the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. Scholarships offeret 
in all Divisions, COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER l4th, 1892. Cour e 
for London Graduates in preparation for the London Teachers’ D p'oma, begins 
in January, 1893.—Address, PRINCIPAL, the Maria Grey Training College, 
Salusbury Koad, Brondesbury, N.W. 





T. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on SATURDAY, October Ist, 
with an Introductory Address by Dr. R. L. Bowxes, at 4 p.m.—A Prospectus 
of the School and further information may be obtained by personal application 
between 1 and 3p.m., or by letter, addressed to the DEAN, at the Hospital. 
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nCHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NOTICE.—A Story by Miss RHODA 
BROUGHTON, Author of “ Nancy,” &c., is com- 
menced in the SEPTEMBER NUMBER of THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, to be obtained at all 
Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, price 1s. 





—— 
NOW READY. 


sTRAY RECORDS; or, Personal 


and Professional Notes. By CuirrorD Harrison. 2 
yols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


NOW READY. 


The STILL LIFE of the MIDDLE 
TEMPLE, with some of its Table-Talk, preceded by 
Fifty Years’ Reminiscences. By W. G. THorps, F.S.A., 
a Barrister of the Society. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. 





7 NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MRS. KEITH’S CRIME.” 


AUNT ANNE. By Mrs.W. K. Clifford. 


Third Edition now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HALLETTS,” 


IN SPITE of HERSELF. By Leslie 


Keitu. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


AGIRL WITH a TEMPER. By H. B. 
Frytay Knieut. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








EEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
October 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1892. 
Conpuctror—Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
Band and Chorus of 450, 

PrixcipaALsS.—Mdme. Albani, Miss Macintyre, Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda 
Wilson, Miss Marian McKenzie, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Henry Piercy, Mr. Ben 
Davies, Mr. Norman Salmond, Mr. Andrew Biack, Mr. Plunket Greene, Principal 
First Violin: Mr. J. T. Carrodus. Organist: Mr. A. Benton. 

Serial Ticket (transferable), admitting to all the Con- 


certs except Saturday Night one a ove on 0 
First Seats (Morning) ... aaa pre = ad “aoe 
First Seats (Evening) .., os ‘a ae saa fre 15 0 
Second Seats (Morning) ps “eg a <an sé 10 6 
Second Seats (Evening) aa ces iis Pe one 8 0 
Unreserved Seats (Morning) ... “a an oes “ 5 0 
Unreserved Seats (Evening) ... ica aid “a Pe 3 6 

Saturpay EvEeNING ONLY. 
First Seats, Gallery and Ground Floor (A) sas eco 15 0 
First Seats, Gallery and Ground floor (B) we es 10 6 
Second Seats (A)... aes a sas ee ane “se 8 0 
Second Seats (Unreserved) ... rae ‘ue ca ed 3 6 


Applications for Tickets cannot be attended to unless accompanied by a re- 
nittance for the full amount of the Tickets required. 


Full Pi ogr: mmes (free) on appl cation. 


Festival Office, Municipal Buil lings. FRED R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, §.E. 








The WINTER SESSION of 1892-93 will OPEN on MONDAY, October 3rd, 
when the Prizes will be distributed at 4 p.m. by the Right Hon. Sir Joun 
Lusnock, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £150 and £60 respectively, 
open to first-year students, will be offered for Competition. The Examination 
will be held on September 28th, 29th, and 30th, and the subjects will be Chemistry 
and Physies, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at the option of the 
candidates, 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several Medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London, 

All Hospital Appointments are open to students without charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments, Entries may be made 
*parately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for students entering in their second or subsequent years, also for Dental 
students and for qualified Practitioners. 

A register of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
alist of local medical practitioners, clergymen, and others who receive students into 
their honses, 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 


0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all parts 
willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
terms, sent gratis. The List includes Private Asylums, &.—Address, Mr. G. B. 
STUCKR, 8 Lancaster Place, st:and, W.C. 


—— 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts, 
ge Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms.—Tariff of MANAGER, 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 
THE GREAT EDUCATORS. 


The Times says :—‘‘ A serie: Of monographs on ‘ The Great Educators’ should 
prove of service to all who concern themselves wth the history, theory, and 
practice of Education.” 

The P..U Mall Gazette says :—“ The publisher may be congratu’ated on having 
successfully inaugurated one of the most useful of the many series which are now 
so favourite a form of literature.” 

Each subject complete in 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 5s. 


ARISTOTLE and the ANCIENT EDUCA- 


TIONAL IDEALS. By Tuomas Davipson, M.A., LL.D. 

Dr. Davidson gathers the whole story of oli Gre k education int» afocus. The 
life of Aristotle, from the point of an elucationist, is rendered in a singularly in- 
teresting manner...... It is a fine philosophic study of this great subject, with an 
eye to modern aspirations and modern needs,’’—School Board Chronicle. 


LOYOLA and the EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


of the JESUITS. By the Rev. Toomas Huaues, S.J. 

**Full of valuable information...... If a schoolmaster won'd learn how the 
education of the young can be carried on so as to confer real dignity on those 
engaged in it, we recommend him to read Mr. Hughes’s book and ponder, not 
merely on the wisdom of the Ratio, but on the self-sacrifice which it requires 
fiom the Jesuit teacher.’”’—Saturday Review. 

Others in preparation. Prospectus on application. 


HEINEMANN'S SCIENTIFIC HANDBOOKS. 
MANUAL of ASSAYING GOLD, SILVER, 


COPPER, and LEAD ORES. By Watter Lee Brown, B.Sc. Revised, 
Corrected, aud considerably Enlarged, witn a Chapter on the Assaying of 
Fuel, &. By Dr. A. B. Grirritxs. LIilustrated, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


GEODESY. By J. Howard Gore. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 53. 


The PHYSICAL PROPERTIES of GASES. 


By Artuur L. Kimpatyt. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 53. 


HEAT as a FORM of ENERGY. 


By Professor R. H. THurston. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 5s. 


A MANUAL of BACTERIOLOGY. 


By Dr. A. B. Grirriruas, Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth. 


THE NEW NOVEL.—At all Libraries, 3 vols, 


THE HEAD OF THE FIRM. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Author of “George Geith of Fen Court.’’ 
SCOTSMAN.—“ The plot of the story is of absorbinz interest...... Mrs. Riddell 
again astonishes and delights her readers.”’ 


ZOLA’S NEW BOOK. 
THE ATTACK ON THE MILL, 
And other Sketches of War. 


By EMILE ZOLA. 
With an Introduction by EDMUND GOS3E, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 

DAILY GRAPHIC —“ It is a pleasure indeed to turn from the tedious philo- 
sophy of ‘ La Débacle’ to the exquisite art of M. Zola’s earlier story of the war, 
*The Attack on the Mill.’”’ 

SCOTSM4AN.—“ Drawn with infinite art, and with grace and pathos which one 
seldom finds in M. Zola.” 


A NEW BOOK OF ADVENTURE. 


TWEEN SNOW AND FIRE: 
A Tale of the Last Kafir War. 
BERTRAM MITFORD. 


Crown $vo, cloth extra, price 33, 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, price 3s. 6d. 
A ROMANCE OF THE CAPE FRONTIER. 


COME LIVE WITH ME AND BE MY LOVE. 


By Rospert Boucuanay, Author of “The Moment After,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Thoroughly English and rustical, in idiom and 
thought, dialogue and characterisation.” 


The HERITAGE of the KURTS. From the 


Norwegian of BJGrNSTJERNE, BJ6RNSON. With Ivtroduction by EpmMunp 
GossE. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper, 2s, 6d. (International Library.) 
Review of Reviews.—“‘ A powerful story of the redemption of the human 
savage by a mother’s watchful love...... It is a remarkable book.”’ 


The NAULAHKA: a Story of West and 


East. By Rupyarp Kipling and WoLcott Balestier Second } ditior, 
crown 8vo, 64. 
Observer.—" The rapid progress of the narrative of harem intrigue and 
thrilling adventure carries one forward with a breathless rush. ‘The Naulahka’ 
is the best of Mr. Kipling’s long stories, and that is saying a good deal.” 


The JEW at HOME: Impressions of a 


Summer and Autumn spent with him in Russia and Austria. By JosEPH 
PENNELL. With Illustrations by the Author. Small dto. [Ina few days, 


PRINCE BISMARCK: an Historical Bio- 


graphy. By Cuartes Lowe, M.A., late Berlin Correspondent of the Times. 
With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 63. 
Tims —** Unquestionably the first important work which deals fully with the 
career of Bismarck.” 


The SPEECH of MONKEYS. By Professor 


R. L. GARNER. Crown 8vo, 7s 61. 
Wcrld,—* Professor Garner in his interesting volume maintains that monkeys 
do talk, and gives some curious examples of words which they use.” 


The GENTLE ART of MAKING ENEMIES. 


As pleasing y exemplified in many instances, wherein the serious ones of this 
earth, carefully exasperated, have been prettily spurred on to indiscretions 
and unseemliness, while overcome by an undue sense of right. by J. 
M‘NeEIL WHISTLER. A New and Enlarged Edition, 4to, lUs. 6d. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


[In the press, 
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AN | Just out, FIFTH EDITION. 
WHAT MUST I DO TO GET WELL, ana HOW CA 


KEP SO? 272 pp. By Exma Stuart, Kenilworth, 


ENGLISHMAN IN) PARIS: _ micgeeoss otteciS Sutin: tent 
; H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS 
Notes and Recollections. | GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS SELLERS, 


TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, ana FOREIGN 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, ' 






































































NSTITY. 
PART, 


During the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. | Monthly Catalogue of Secoud-Hand Books: Specimen Ne. posts 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, L 
See, Sa ae (1836 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADIL ae 
ct Mas ain aed a Mace A Mn LY. W., LONpoy 
AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKs, --—— 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS anq BO 
e¢ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York ook 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attentiny md, 4 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their B 10n of the 
| in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for uch House 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN none own 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. OKS and 


PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTAIRS 


By Miss THACKERAY, 


[Sivth Thousand will be ready in a few days. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 











Terms of subscription, The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIE 
———>_—_ YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, re ENDING 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly, | permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of (onan (by 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. | in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETAR a 
Kingdom ... Mila Hie | ROO 014 38...... 0 7 2! Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions of 


| Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankerg 
| » 


Including postage to any ‘of the Australasian 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, Messrs 


China, &c..., oon see ove a £0 Ci. OMS Bia0) 98 pap PCY ee ego a crenaeer e e 
Btenise es See | canes ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limitgp 
NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “Spectator” will be > : 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and aseeaiiaa pidge ma 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. FOUNDED 1848, 
Cloth Cases for the Half-year ly Volumes may be obtained through any —— 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office at 1s. 6d. each. INVESTED FUNDS... oe ane ee —£14,000,000 








oTTd. sitteopr 1292, {BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
HERETIC, OBER, 1892. Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


ConTENTS :— Quarterly Notes—Pimetallism—Has es 
—Disestablishment of Divorce—The Soothing-Sex— 
Confessions of Sister Martha—Fancy Tales—The 
Ladies’ Leaf—Intemperate Temperance. ” : 
A, PHONETIC HINDUsTANEE vo- NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 

A LA appears in the Supplement, wit : j ; C s ws 

soem commaticat Mite ka --Chahics Go 1 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, anj 

sidered, ; none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 
CHARLTON Tucker, Leamington. 





Tee minor ** *!| READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


Paid-ap Capital .....:.ccccsscssoeceeses £1,500,000 
TINIE osc s acs capviscunnsceenceob 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 ee 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND CASES FOR BINDING, 


are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 


Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. = 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
Colonies. 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent F C y Tewsace 
Pci “ithe May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, : 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. — — reeset ap acca sas a a 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
Loaton. The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Damrett and Upuaw’s, 23 
: . Y * T o nl r > 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tot INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
19 Lombard Street, and 57, Gharing Cross, | 85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BrentTano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
} om wstablished 17382, F ‘ " sins ° 
Lowest Current Rates. U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, pea NO 
Assured free of all Liability. sare ial 


Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. ) | ie ™ LIEVE 
pce ee tim | JOSEPH GILLOTTS | GoME REASONS WHY 1BELIRVE 
= > cnsirthatieanantis esanouicinci IfY. By Joun Guen, Assistant-Minister of the 


a ; 7 q Theistic Church. 
B IREKBEC EK BANK STEEL PENS. Wituiams and Norgate. Price 44. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. a Be c — 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. | GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873.| GGALE OF CHARGES FOR 


REE PER CENT. INTEREST nt od ees ee ae Ne 
EP sien USE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 














TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS =e f 
calculated on the mini:znum monthly balances, when ) OuTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
not drawn below £100. F R Y S MEA. oc ocavicthsscsacunnteasiuansvameseas® £10 10 0 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. Half-Page .... , ; a : 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- e " Quarter-Page....... 2 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to PURE CONCENTRATED Narrow Column . 310 0 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, Half-Column ; 0 

Fines ; a ee C O C O A s Quarter-Column .........66 icv CIES 

; i WAY’S PILLS.—CuRE FOR ; CoMPANIES, 
INDIGESTION.—Indizestion, with torpidity of Outside Page..........000 - 0 
the liver, is the curse of thousands, who spend each | Sir O, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘I have never Inside Page ........ 0 


_. a er Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
ie AVvOlC ry tak ng Ollowé 
their accompanying directi 
and invigorate every organ su 


att of which may tasted Oocoa that I like so well.” 0 
Pil’s according to so peee sta: (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
They strengthen | ~ ; line (containing on an average twelve words). 


ae UNVILLE’S OLD _ IBRISH | Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 








Their action is purityinz, healing, and strengthening, ae : : tas 
They may be safe!y taken without interfering with WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per ine 
ordinary pu: :, or regi'ring much restriction in }| fession in preference to French ——, They hold | Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of pages 
diet. They quickly remove noise and giddiness in the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 14s. per inch, " 
the head, and dispel low spirits and nervous fears, | ™m casks aud cases for home use and exportation. | Broad column following “ Publications of the Week, 
These balsamic Pills work the cure without debilitat- | Quotations on SS ee and ee 13s. per inch. 

i ing esy om: oO >CO? ary € ris stilleries slfast: Q * s . 

ing or exhausting the system; on the contrary, they Limited, Roya + 3 A gra gd Strand, Displayed Advertisements according to space. 





conserve and support the vital principle by substitut- | London Offices, 
ing pure for impure blood. London, W.C, Terms: net, 
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SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
LANGUAGE SERIES. 


LATIN. 

THE YOUNG BEGINNER. 

An Introduction to the Principia. 
4 parts, 2s. each. 
1, Grammar, Easy Questions, and 
Exereis:s. . 

2, An Easy Latin Reading-Book. 
3. Exercises on the Syntax. 
4, A Latin Vocabulary for Beginners 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. 5 parts, 3s. 6d. 
each. 
*I, Grammar, Delectus, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabularies. 
Appendix to PartI. Additional 


Le age and Examination Papers. 


“1 ‘A First Latin Reading-Book. 
*III, A First Latin Verse-Book. 
*IV. Latin Prose Composition. 
*V, Short Tales and Anecdotes 
for Travslation into Prose, 
Students’ Latin Grammar. 6s. 


Smaller Latin Grammar. For 
M ‘dale and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d, 

A Child’s First Latin Book. 
Cowprising a Full Practice of Nouns, 
Prinouns, and Adjectives, with the 
Verbs. By T.D. Hatt, 2s. 


ae 


aes 


ms 
as 


een eee 


GREEK. 
INITIA GRACA. 3 parts, 5s, 6d. each, 
*I, Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 
and Vocabularies, 
*Appendix to Part I, Additional 
Exercises & Examination Papers. 2s, 6d, 
*II, A Greek Reading-Book. 
*III. Prose Composition. 
Students’ Greek Grammar. 6s. 
Smaller Greek Grammar. For 


Middle and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d, 
Greek Accidence. 2s. 6d. 
Plato.—Selections. With Notes, 
3s. 6d. 
ENGLISH. 
*English Grammar. With Exer- 
cises. 3s, 6d. 


*Primary English Grammar. 
With Exercises and Questions. 1s, 
Primary History of Britain. New 


and thoroughly Revised Edition. Coloured 
Map, 4380 pp., 2s. 6d. 


Modern Geography. 5s. 
Smaller ModernGeography. 2s. 6d. 
English Composition. Examples 


and Exercises, 3s. 6d, 


FRENCH. 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA. 3 parts. 


*I. Grammar, Delectus, Exer- 


cises, Vocabularies, and Materials for 
Conversation. 3s, 64, 


“Appendix to Part I. Additional 
Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 

*II, A French Reading-Book ; 
with Etymological Dictionary, 4s. 6d. 

*III. Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 





Students’ French Grammar. With 
an Introduction by M. Lirrre. 6s. 
Smaller French Grammar. 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN. 


GERMAN PRINCIPIA. 
3s. 6d. each, 
*I, Grammar, Exercises, Vocabu- 
laries, and Materials for Conversation. 
*II, Reading-Book; with Dic- 


tionary 


2 parts, 


Practical German Grammar. For 
Advanced Students, 3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN. 
TALIA PRINCIPIA. 2 parts, 
3s each 
*I. Grammar, Delectus, Exer- 


cises, Vocabularies. 


*II, An Italian Reading-Book, 








MURRAY'S 
STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
With Maps and Woodcutz. 


The Students’ Hume: a History of 
England from the Earliest Times to the Revolu- 
tion in 1688. Thoroughly Revisel Edition, con- 
tinued to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By Professor 
J. S. Brewer. 830 pp. 

Also in Three Divisions, price 2s, 6d.each. Part I. 

—B.C. 55-A.D. 1485. Part IL—A.D. 1485-1688, 


Part III.—1638-1878, 
Modern Europe. By R. Lopas, M.A. 
By 


Europe during the Middle Ages. 
Henry HAtiam,. 

Constitutional History of England. 
By Henry Haiam. 

Old and New Testament History. By 
Puiuip SmitH, 2 vols, 

Ancient History. To the Conquests of 
Alexander the Great. By Putuie SMITH. 

Ecclesiastical History. 2 vols. L, 
A.D, 30-1003; IT., 1003-1614. By Puinie SmitH. 

English Church History. 3 vols. I, 
596-1509 ; IT., 1509-1717 ; I1I., 1717-1884. By Canon 
PERRY. 

Greece. To the Roman Conquest. By 


Sir Wm. Smitu. 


Rome. To the Fstablishment of the 
Empire. By Dean LippELL, 

Gibbon. By Sir Wm. Smiru. 

France. By W. H. Jervis. 


Ancient Geography. By Canon Bevan, 

Modern Geography. By Canon Bevan, 

Geography of British India. By Dr. 
GEORGE SMITH. 

English Language. Its Origin and 
Growth, By GreorGz P. Marsu. 


English Literature. With Biographical 


Notices of the Authors. By T. B. SHaw. 
Specimens of English Literature. 5s. 
Moral Philosophy. By Dr. Fiemine, 





SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
SMALLER HISTORIES. 


Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts, 16mo, os. 6d. each, 


England. From the Earliest Times to 1887, 
Scripture History. 
Ancient History. Down to the Con- 


quests of Alexander the Great. 


Ancient Geography. 


Modern Geography. Physical and 
Political. 2s. 6d. 

Rome. ‘To tho Establishment of the 
Empire. 

Greece. To the Roman Conquest. 


Classical Mythology. 
Schools and Young Persons. 


For Ladies’ 
English Literature. With Lives of 
our Chief Writers. 


Specimens of = Literature. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
MANUALS. 
Edited by Professor KNIGHT. 
The Realm of Nature: a Manual of 


Physiography. By Dr. H. R. Mitt. With 19 
Coloured Maps and 68 Illustrations, 5s. 


The Use and Abuse of Money. By 
Dr. W. CunyInGHaM, 
French Literature. iy H. G. KEENe. 3s. 
English Colonisation and Empire. 
By A. Catpecotr. Maps and Plans, 3s. 6d. 
The Philosophy of the Beautiful. By 
Professor KNiGuT. 33. 6d. | 
The Elements of Ethics. By Joun 
H. MUIRHEAD. 33. | 2 

The Study of Animal Life. By J. 
ARTHUR THOMSON, University of Edinburgh. 
Numerous Illustrations. 5s. 

The Fine Arts. By Professor 
BaLpwin Browy. With Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
*,* Other Volumes will follow at regular intervals, 

Fall details sent on application to the Publisher. 





MURRAY S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 


SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 
LATIN. 
Smaller Latin-English Dic- 


TIONARY,. Thirty-third Edition. By Sir 
WILLIAM SMITH and Professor T, D, Hatt, 
M.A. 730 pp., 7s. 61. 

Smaller English-Latin Dic- 
TIONARY,. 7s. 6d. 

Larger Latin-English Dic- 
TIONARY. 16s. 

Larger English-Latin Dic- 
TIONARY. 16s, 


BIBLE. 
Concise Dictionary. 


21s 


els, 


Illustrations, 


Smaller. 


CLASSICAL. 


Classical Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, 
and GEOGRAPHY, With 750 Woodcuts, 18s. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. 
With 200 Woodcuts, 7s, 6d. 

Smaller Greek and Roman Anti- 
QUITIES. 200 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH AND LATIN. 


Readable English Dictionary. 
Etymologically arranged. By Davip 
MILNE, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


An English-Latin Gradus, or 
VERSE DICTIONARY. By A.C. AINGER 
and H. G. WINTLE, Assis ant-Masters in 
Eton College, 448 pp., crown 8vo, 93. 


LITTLEARTHUR’S HISTORIES. 
England. With 36 Woodcuts, 1s, 6d. 
France. Maps and Woodcuts, 2s, 6d. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES. 


England. 100 Woodlcuts, 3s. 6d. 
France. 70 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 
Germany. 50 Woodcuts, 3s, 6d. 


ETON COLLEGE BOOKS. 


The Eton Latin Grammar. An 
entirely New Work for Advanced Students, 
By F. H. Rawirys, and W. R. In@e. 6s. 

The Eton Elementary Latin 
GRAMMAR. By A, C. Atnger, M.A., and 
H. G. Winte, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Also, by the SAME EDITORS. 

*A First Latin Exercise-Book. 
Adapted to the above Grammar. 2s. 

The Preparatory Eton Grammar. 
Abridged from the above Work. 2s. 

The Eton Fourth Form Ovid 
and TIBULLUS. With Notes by H. G. 
WINTLE. 23. 6d. 

The Eton Horace, The ODES, 
EPODES, and CARMEN SAECULARE, 
With Notes by F. W. Cornisu. Maps, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

*Eton Exercises in Algebra. By 
E. P. Rouse and A. CocksHoTT, Crown 
Svyo, 3s. 

*Eton Exercises in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. T. Datton, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Electricity. By E. M. Caruuarp. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The Invisible Powers of Nature. 
Some 5 Lessons in Physical 

Science. By E,. M. CarttarD. 6s. 

Kirkes’ Handbook of Physiology. 
Edited by W. Morrant BAKER and V. 
Harris. Illustrations, 14s. 

A Dictionary of Place-Names. 
Giving their Derivations. With Introduc- 
tion by Jonn S, Buackie. 73. 

A Short Practical Hebrew Gram- 
MAR. With Analysis and Vocabulary. By 
Professor S. LEATHES. 73. 64. 

Newth’s First Book of Natural 
PHILOSOPHY. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Lyell’s Students’ Elements of 
GEOLOGY. By Professor Martin DUNCAN. 
600 Illustrations, 9s, 


* Keys to these Works supplied to authenticated teachers on written application. 


*,.* DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie Street, W. 


London: 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Now ready, 


2 vols., 32s. 


THE DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES 
OF 







LORD. AU 

yo 37-1862. 
ne ae gy atbEaD Paro li 

persona —e ae he celebritie ey: 


temporar Serer 


USTUS LOFTUS, P.C. GCB. 


With Portrait, demy 8vo. 


t on the secret history of all the important transactions of the period, as they sketch the 
hom Lord Augustus came in contact, but they abound in instructive appreciations of 
ostications of the veteran’s matured experience as to the future.”—Times. 


con- 





DIARY of the SALISBURY PARLIAMENT. 


By H. W. Lucy. Illustiated by Harry Furniss. 21s. 





KING HENRY VIII. With a Series of 


Magnificent Photogravures from Original Drawings by Sir James Linton, 
P.u.1. 


The Edition of KING HENRY VIII. will be strictly limited to 250 Nambered 
Copies. Price on application. 


NEW LIGHT on the BIBLE and the HOLY 


LAND. By B. T. A. Everts, Illustrated, 21s. 








DORE’S DANTE’S INFERNO. Illustrated 


by Gustave Doré. With Introduction by A. J. BuTLeR. 7s. 6d. 





The NEW BIOGRAPHY of COLUMBUS. 


The CAREER of COLUMBUS. By Charles 
ELTON, F.S.A. With Map, 10s. 6d. [Now ready, 


“Mr, Elton’s admirable work on ‘ The Career of Columbus’ makes its appear- 
~ — ed cwenae Mr. Elton’s biography is infinitely the best available.”’ 
—Standard, 


A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. By 


James Payn. Second Edition, 2 vols., 2ls, 








FOOTBALL. The Rugby Union Game. 


Edited by Rev. F. MarsuaLy, With Contributions hy A. G. GuILLEMARD, 
A. Burp, G. Rowianp Hitt, A. M. Crook H. Vassauu, W. Cait, C. J. B. 
Marriott, H. H. Atmonp, Sypney R. James, R. W. Irvine, and J. J. 
MacCartuy With numerous Illust. ations, 7s. 6d. [Ready in October. 





OUT of the JAWS of DEATH. By Frank 


BarRRETT. Cloth gilt, 3 vols., 31s, 6d. [Ready ina few days, 





The SNARE of the FOWLER. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER. Cloth gilt, 3 vols., 31s. 6d. [Ready in September. 





The MEDICINE LADY. By L. T. Meade. 
8 vols., 31s. 64, 


A FOOT-NOTE to HISTORY: Eight Years 


of Trouble in Samoa. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. Cloth, 6s, 
[Now ready. 


The WRECKER. By Robert Louis Steven- 


son and Lioyp Ospourne. Illustrated, 63. [fourth Edition now ready, 








LEONA. By Mrs. Molesworth. Cloth gilt, 


[Now ready, 


The NEW OHIO. A Story of East and 


West. By Epwarp Everett Har. 63. [Now ready, 


A BLOT of INK. Translated from the 


French of REN& Bazin by Q. and Paun M. FRrancke. 53. 











FAIRWAY ISLAND. By Horace Hutchin. 
son. With 4 Full-Page Plates, 5s. 


The BEACH of FALESA and the BOTTLE 


IMP. By R. L. Stevenson. Illustrated, 52. 





O’DRISCOLL’S WEIRD, and other Stories, 


By A. WERNER. 5s. [Now ready, 


The REPUTATION of GEORGE SAXON, 


and other Stories. By Morey Roserts, 5s. [Now ready, 





The LADY’S DRESSING-ROOM.  Trans- 


lated from the French of Baroness STAFFE by Lady CoLIn CaMPBELt. 3s, 6d, 
*,* 30,000 Copies of the French Elition were sold in three months. 





PLAYTHINGS and PARODIES. Short 


Stories by Barry Paty. 5s, 


PADDLES and POLITICS DOWN the 


DANUBE. By Pou.tyey BiceLow. With Illustrat ons by the Author, 3 , 6d, 





CASSELL’S NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 


TIONARY. Containing Memoirs of the most Eminent Men and Women of 
all Ages and Countries, 7s. 6d. 


ee 


CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, giving 


Definitions of more than 100,000 Words and Phrases, Cheap Eee 33. 6d, 
Now ready, 





EUROPEAN PICTURES of the YEAR. Being 


the Foreign Art Supplement to the Magaz’ne of Art. Paper wiapp>r, 2«.6 
or cloth, 4s. [Readu October 25th. 


The PERFECT GENTLEMAN. By the Rev. 


A. SmytTHe-PALMER, D.D, 33. 6d. 


The SUCCESSFUL LIFE: a Book for Young 


Men commencing Business. Containing Counsel, Instruction, Comfort. By 
an ELpErR BrorHer. 3s, 6d. 








BEETLES, BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, and 
other INSECTS. A Brief Introduction to their Collection and Preserva- 
tion. By A. W. Kappet, F.L.S., F.K.S.,and W. Eamont Kirpy, With 12 
Coloured Plates, 33, 6d, 


The ART of MAKING and_ USING 


SKETCHES. From the French of G. Fratront, Professor at the Colleze of 
the Legion of Honour. By Ciara BELL, With 50 IDlustrations from 
Drawings by the Author, 2s. 6d. { Now ready. 








A LIST of CASSELL and COMPANY’S NEW VOLUMES for the 
Season 1892-93 will be forwarded post-free on application. 





NOTICE—NUMBER I. of CHUMS, the New Illustrated Paper 
for Boys, is NOW READY, price 1d. 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris and Melbourne. 








Lonpon : Printed by Cousins and Co., 18 Exeter Street, Strand ; jand Published by Joun Campse.t, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the 





Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the “Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Str: und, aforesaid, Saturday, § Sep! ember 17th, 1892. 
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